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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any Fig —show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you 
how to improve characterization dias you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer's problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He a man, too, who 
knows the market nd in give valuable advice about 
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selling your manuscripts 
This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully 2 hough it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work y| dox n an that we guarantee 
favorable criticism Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, gardless of the 1erit of your 
work. If -your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. f it is faulty, he likewise tells 
how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
( CRITIC ISM, 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 


Only a nomin fee for our criticism service—made as low 





consistent with the quality of service which we 
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300 
4000 
Sixty cents for 
10,000, 50 cent t ich addition 
CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 on sr lir minim 
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charge $1.01 oO 
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We also offer a Typing Service. 


his t ate is 75 ( ‘ 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and ngs, a line. a X 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of s/ Wie ‘an nL —— 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies, 





NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 
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“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K, R. H., Warren, Pa, 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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QUESTION 
MANSWER [ 

Book 4 


by 
| J.J Hoffmann 








OU may have, without cost, a copy of either of the two books pictured above. 

The one, “THE AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK,” covers 
every phase of successful authorship. It contains one hundred and sixty-five questions 
and answers on essential things every author should know, answered clearly and con- 


cisely, 


“LETTERS FROM EDITORS?” is a bound specimen set of reproductions from in- 
spirational letters about wanted material, received direct from the editors of well-known 


magazines, 
All you need do is write down below the names and addresses of ten persons in- 


terested in some phase of writing, stating whether the interest lies in journalism, news- 
paper work, poetry writing, song writing, photoplay writing, etc. Then send them to us, 
and either of these two books is yours. 


MAIL THIS BLANK TODAY 
Address Interest 
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Send me free: C] AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK, or 
[J LETTERS FROM EDITORS. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Chio 
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Make Money as a News Writer 


Here is a pleasant, permanent, and lucrative 
field for writers. The majority of successful 
authors started their careers in this way 


Don’t be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—they’re purely mythical. 
Every successful journalist of today has developed his or her acquired talents, com- 
monly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, and ability to think rapidly 
and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 


It Points the Direct Road to Success 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It shows you the right way to begin. It tells you just how to avoid 
the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 


Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows the 
Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 





$7.00 for $5.00 





Eleven Important 
Lessons 


Corr Pp d 


7 Fronds Field. 

. What News Is. 

. News Sources. 

. How to Handle the Story. 

. How to Get the Story to the 
Paper. 

. Newspaper Correspondence. 

. How to Handle “Copy.” 

. General Instructions. 

. Expressions to Avoid. 

. Branches of Correspondence. 

. Correspondence as a Bread 
Winner. 

















The WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street 
CINCINNATI,. OHIO 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 

ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 
cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
we will extend your subscription for one year 
from present date of expiration. 


lf your ambition is directed towards the news- 
paper field, we know that you will accept this 
liberal offer today. 


The Writer’s Digest, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

I enclose (P. O. Order or anagem Renn for $5.00, 
for which send to me by retu our “IDEAL” 
COURSE IN NEWS W ITING. AND ORRESPOND- 
ENCE, and enter my subscription to THE WRITER’S 


extend 
DIGEST for one year. 


Address 
City and State 
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The Service Bureau for Writers 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. 
vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. 


upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 
Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 
Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 





October 10, 1924. 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 
know that I landed 
-.—in—.. > 
where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
A. C., Salem, Mass. 











Sell | 


For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
fect and make salable their work. 
Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had 
“shown him the way.” He was the 
founder and former editor of “The 
Editor.” In his earlier days he was 
world travel writer for many periodicals ; 
editor of a newspaper, and various 
magazines. He knows what editors want. 

The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- 
structive criticism, and suggest mar- 
kets for your particular manuscript. 
Or, will revise, correct, and put your 
work into the best possible shape to 
merit consideration. Rates and par- 
ticulars will be sent on request. 


Editing, Re- 


All Manuscripts read and advised 











October 11, 1924, 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story that you 
criticized, to > 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 
motto for any writer. 
I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. - Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
and landed it. I 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Johnstown, Pa. 














TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers.. Tells 
how to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments. Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 
from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story Writing; How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS.—A collection of original 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations, (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the principles set forth in “The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” Of incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti, (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification. Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded. Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
effective method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 
Price 70c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 





f A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
Ready Now: Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 


for all writers. The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 
of book. Price $2.50. 





5 ALEX. BLDG. THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Frankuw, o. 
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“Here Is Our Check for $100.90” 


Writer’s 
Market 





lr | HOW TO WRITE 
|! SHORT STORIES 





||) HOW TO. PREPARE 
MANUSCRIPTS 











—that sounds ae than a rejection slip, does it notP And 
that’s exactly what many students of these four books are 
experiencing—checks instead of rejection slips. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET. Gives the names and addresses 
of over one hundred publishers in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., specifying 
the kind of material each publisher wants. A writer must know 
the market for his particular style of work, or his labor is wasted. 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES. By L. Josephine 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a business, and 
clearly shows the great possibilities open to every ambitious writer 
of today. She goes fully into the construction of the plot; style; 
suspense; how to choose them; in fact, every essential feature in 
building the short story is definitely outlined. She tells what editors 
want, and is free with her suggestions. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. By Emma Gary 
Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide experience in all 
branches of literary work, and speaks with authority. The many 
valuable hints, combined with helpful, instructive information, will 
teach the ambitious writer the art of putting together his ideas in 
such a form that he will produce correctly drawn up manuscripts. 


THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. This is a practical treatise for professional writers, con- 
tinuity and scenario writers, students, and all persons who have a 
sincere and vital interest in the creation and production of photo- 
plays. The author has written more than fifty successful photo- 
plays, which is a testimony of his ability in placing before the 
*student the qualifications and technique necessary to the preparation 
of an acceptable manuscript. 


Each book is handsomely bound in cloth cover. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00 each. All four for $3.50. Or any one of 
them sent postpaid, absolutely free, with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE WRITER’S DIGEST at $2.00. 


Use This Coupon TODAY 
oe 


| THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
l 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
I I enclose $ (P. O Order or personal check) for which send to me— ] 


O the four. poote, THE WRITER’S MARKET, HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES, | 
TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, THE ART OF WRITING PHOTO: | 


I PLAYS. 
I 0 the one book, 
and enter my subscription for one year for THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
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Producers Seeking Good Photoplays 


IGHT now there is a great shortage of really good photoplays. Producers 
need and want new stuff, badly—are eagerly looking for worthy material 

from the ranks of the newer writers like yourself. Thousands of writers have 
the latent ability to write such photoplays, but need only proper coaching and 


simple instruction. 


Your Opportunity — Here — Now 


You can win fame and a comfortable income — perhaps a handsome reward — by 
catering to this demand, if you have the desire and will apply the principles outlined in 


the practical, easy-to-grasp 


WRITER’S DIGEST “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


PHOTOPLAY WRITING 





What the “IDEAL” Course in 
Photoplay Writing Includes: 


. Choosing Words. 
. Origin of the Photoplay. 
. Development of the Modern Photo- 
play. 
4. First Requisite of the Writer. 
5. The Theme and the Basic Idea. 
3. Gathering Material for the Story. 
. The Story Plot. 
. Building the Plot. 
. Titles—Their Importance. 
. The Synopsis. 
. Making the Story Real. 
2. The Use of Suspense and Surprise. 
3. Human Interest, Heart Interest, and 
Punch. 
. Development of By-Plots. 
. Introducing Characters by Action. 
. Making the Trial Synopsis. 
. Importance of the Opening Para- 
graph. 
. Value of a Distinct Title. 
19. How to Prepare Your Manuscripts. 
20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 











READ WHAT SOME OF OUR STUDENTS 
SAY ABOUT THE W. D. “IDEAL” COURSE 


“It’s worth the money, as good as others 
that I have seen priced at several times 
yours.” —L, C. 

“I was certainly glad to see THE ‘IDEAL’ 
COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING 
which came by this morning’s mail. I have 
four or five other courses, but this is the 
most sensible and careful statement I have 
seen.”—S. M. N., Washington, D. 

“One of the best Courses I have found on 
the market. Worth many times the price.” 

. L. P., Plymouth, Texas. 


which has been prepared especially to train new men and 
women to meet this demand. There is an old saying, that 
every man has at least one story in him; every man has a lot 
of stories in him—if he can only get them out. The “Ideal” 
Course tells you how to get them out—and down on paper. 
It begins at the bottom and tells you in an easy way just 
what goes to make up a story. It shows you how to 
isolate a theme from a group of incidents, and then how 
to build those incidents up around this theme into a plot; 
then adding a pinch of action and suspense and surprise 
to these other ingredients. 

THE REAL WAY IS THE “IDEAL” WAY because 
you can understand it—because it is written for the man 
and woman without previous training; because it is pre- 
pared by people who have been “through the mill’? and 
therefore know how to make you know what they know. 

The “Ideal” Cotirse is made up of twenty big Lessons— 
Lessons so very complete that, after reading them, you can 
select your theme all by yourself? and, by following the 
Course through from start to finish, write a complete 
photoplay. Then, to finish it off with, you can follow the 
instructions in the concluding Lesson and—sell it! 


Special Offer—$7 for $5 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING is $5, but if this special offer 
is accepted at once, we are going to include a year’s 
subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If you are 
already a subscriber, we will extend your subscription for 
one year from present date of expiration. 


1 PUT THIS COUPON TO WORK NOW 


i 
i THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
i 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


[I enclose (M. 0. or personal check) for $5 for which send to me by 


g store mail your “IDEAL’’ COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING, and 


enter } my subscription to THE WRITER'S DIGEST for one year. 
extend 
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Editorial Approval— How it May 
be Won 


By AGNES M. REEVE 


Often we hear the fledgling writer be- 
moaning that the critics have said his plots 
are trite; that he must find original situa- 
tions. The latter, however, do not always 
have to do with plot—the oldest plot in the 
world may make a good story if the treat- 
ment is unusual and effective. 

A love story of two health-seekers or- 
dinarily is anathema to editors. But to 
illustrate what original treatment may do, 
a story in the August number of Scribner’s 
may be cited: It is concerning a man and 
a young woman, each the victim of incipient 
tuberculosis. There is the usual “poor or- 
phan” and “suicide contemplated” stuff, and 
of course the mutual attraction of the two. 
All this is directly out of line with the sort 
of material upon which editors look with 
favor, and the reader marvels that the story 
was accepted; but before the tale is one 
quarter finished it becomes evident that the 
novelty, the originality with which it is con- 
structed, has won it place. 

lhe scene is laid in a foreign land; the 
character drawing unexcelled—the picture 
of the French woman who ran the restau- 
rant, and of her husband, the excitable little 
Gallic pastry cook, is a gem in itself and 
puts the story on a plane above the ordinary 
run of fiction. 

Here is an instance where setting, atmos- 
phere and exceedingly good characterization 
redeem a poor plot and make the story one 


to be remembered—-not because of the 
misery and heart hunger of the two prin- 
cipal characters, or the happy ending finally 
achieved, but because of the inimitable 
French woman and her “delicious” husband 
who drops a whole tray of pastry without 
one hint of slap-stick humor. 

Many an inadequate plot has lived and 
seen the light by virtue of outstanding char- 
acter delineation; but rarely indeed is the 
story with good plot and poor characteri- 
zation received favorably by editors, for 
after all it is people in whom we must be 
interested before we care what they do. 

* x * 

In endeavoring to overcome deficiencies 
of technique, a good and instructive method 
is to carefully read and analyze the fiction 
published in the best of our current maga- 
zines. In doing this, observe that in good 
fiction there is seldom depiction of habits 
or incidents which are in themselves vulgar. 
It is possible to write about the most de- 
praved people and conditions without being 
in any sense unrefined. A proper choice of 
words will enable a writer to set forth the 
most deplorable surroundings and events 
without arousing the antagonism of the 
reader, as for instance in Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol, Old Scrooge and his environment 
are shown in detail—both unlovely to say 
the least—and still there is no taint of vul- 
garity in its pages. 

7 
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It sometimes happens that an author will 
write a story in which the mother is shown 
as stern and unlovely, or exceedingly selfish, 
and after sending it out will wonder why 
it is always returned. It is an unwritten 
convention that the character of the mother 
shall be inspiring in some part of the story, 
and that the father shall not be shown as 
brutal. This does not mean that the mother 
shall be sweetly sentimental, but that there 
shall show forth, somewhere, some one or 
more of the accepted attributes of mother- 
hood. The reason is that the respect for 
motherhood is so universal among civilized 
peoples that to portray a mother character 
otherwise is to shock the sensibilities of the 
reading public—a thing no editor cares to 
chance. 

As for the brutal father: There are such, 
we know, but all of us hug.to ourselves the 
belief that if there is any good at all in a 
man it will be shown in his actions toward 
his children. When a father is pictured as 
physicalty brutal it is usually in circum- 
stances showing him the victim of conditions 
and environment and suffering accordingly. 

In reading current fiction for informa- 
tion it is well to jot down, for future refer- 
ence, what seems to you the outstanding 
feature of the story—unusualness of situa- 
tion, beauty of style, charm of setting, ap- 
peal of the characters, surprise of climax— 
whatever it may be, but try always to decide 
in your own mind what it was that sold that 
story. Then try reading your own to find 
the point that will make it sell. When you 
have found it and are heartened and ready 
to face the world, read it again to find the 
thing that will prevent its sale. If you can 
find it you can remedy it; that is why it is 
worth while to hunt. 

Not long ago a story was being consid- 
ered which had a lot of good points—the 
author could write—but it was so carelessly 
put together and written in such an unfin- 
ished manner that it was returned to her 
with rather a sharp letter, concluding with 
the remark that it must be her first draft 
of the tale. She replied that the writer was 
“a good guesser,” as she had “dashed it off 
hurriedly.” Need'ess to say she is now re- 
writing with all the skill at her command. 


There are so very many stories submitted 
which are nicely written, fairly well con- 
structed, having all the negative qualities, 
but which are lacking in anything original. 
When the reader—if there were such—had 
finished he would ejaculate wearily, “Just 
like a thousand others!” So watch your 
work carefully to see that it possesses some 
one point at least which is appealing because 
of its novelty. This does not mean a hair- 
raising event—not at all—it may mean 
charm of style, of setting and atmosphere, 
quaintness of character, big dramatic scene, 
undercurrent of real emotion, but something 
which grips the reader into remembering 
that story. 

Something different is the cry—and the 
novel setting seems to be sure of editorial 
appreciation when well done. That means 
the sure touch that knowledge and familiari- 
ty give—not the sort in which the writer of 
a sea story has his hero “enter the berth 
and lie down on the bunk.” 

An example of what setting may mean 
to a series of simple incidents will be found 
in Olive Durgan’s “Quare Women.” The 
quaint people of the Kentucky mountains 
are made real and interesting in their every- 
day doings through the author’s skill in 
showing their surroundings and environ- 


ment. 
* * 


At the moment editorial desks are laden 
with material on the subject of Evolution, 
so suggestions in regard to writing upon 
any topic which is momentarily of para- 
mount interest may prove helpful. Those 
feeling the urge to express personal views 


upon such a subject, or to enlighten the gen- 
eral public, should ask themselves whether 
or not their knowledge is sufficient to war- 


rant the effort to find a hearing. When 
some particular matter becomes the subject 
of public controversy or comment we may 
rest assured that those having the widest 
knowledge of it will be approached for their 
views, both by the daily press and the maga- 
zines; therefore the writer who merely 
skims the surface in setting forth his own 
opinion or deductions will have little chance. 
If, however, one happens to have really ac- 
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curate knowledge or experience, he is amply 
justified in putting his material into the best 
possible form and offering it for pubtica- 
tion. What the average person thinks is 
not of interest to the general public. Either 
the person must be some one whose name 
carries weight, or the thought so arresting 
that it will be provocative of comment. 

\ number of magazines now have a sec- 


tion in which they publish letters sent to 
them containing comments made upon the 
various sorts of material appearing in their 
pages. These are interesting, as they show 
how quickly readers express themselves as 
pleased, or otherwise, by stories and ar- 
ticles having unusual features, and they 
show a would-be writer how essential some 
element of novelty is to success. 





Collecting Musical Comedy Ideas 
and Situations 


By ORVILLE D. ADAMS 


The sole object of this article is to help 
the reader collect material. While it is true 
that the suggestions are primarily for the 
student playwright and librettist, it is hoped 
that the following suggestions will be of 
service to authors in general who are com- 
piling ideas and material. 

The readers of theWriter’s Dicest have 
had the opportunity to read a series of in- 
spiring papers entitled “Read Before You 
Write.” That the advice was thoughtfully 
prepared and timely is evidenced by the fact 
that another magazine published for writers 
is now offering its readers a serial article 
along the same lines. 

In the preparation of this article it has 
been my aim to indicate just how the author 
can profit by the above mentioned article of 
counsel in gathering material. 

Authors of old and standard books will 
supply the student with many inspirational 
thoughts and ideas which can be adapted 
tocurrent manuscripts. The ideas that come 
from the masters are really worth a great 
dea! because originally they were the result 
of skill and long study. Ideas are nothing 
more than mental images or pictures and the 
great authors present their thoughts so 
powerfully that often one short phrase is 
filled with a myriad of dramatic situations. 

This can be exemplified by a personal ex- 
perience. Not long ago while re-studying 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” the char- 
acter delineation of Rebecca in chapter seven 


impressed me so forcibly that she became 
incarnate. However, it was not the long 
interesting description of the girl, but the 
one short phrase, “The Rose of Sharon,” 
which was so inspiring and gave an insight 
to the genius of Scott. There is no doubt 
that the “Wizard of the North” was an 
inspired writer in every sense of the ex- 
pression. He, of course, obtained the ex- 
pressive phrase “The Rose of Sharon” from 
The Song of Solomon, the most emotional 
love tale ever written. This one thought 
alone—and “Ivanhoe” is teeming with fanci- 
ful sentiments—so fired my imagination that 
I immediately conceived a comic opera writ- 
ten around a modern girl equally as entranc- 
ing as the daughter of Isaac of York. Of 
course, the manuscript was too airy to be 
used commercially, but after being rewrit- 
ten three times it finally was accepted for 
production and publication. Naturally in 
the small space allotted me it is impossible 
to dwell upon the cause and effect of in- 
spirational ideas, but if the reader will fol- 
low the valuable reading suggestions offered 
in this magazine, he will learn a great deal 
about creative writing and find that plots 
and stories are not the result of luck. 

In one of my articles in the Writer’s D1- 
Gest, I suggested that material could be 
obtained by reading Balzac, Voltaire, Shake- 
speare, and everything good from Chaucer 
to Mother Goose. This advice I received 
from an editor a long while ago and this 
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next instance will indicate how helpful his 
suggestion was. The examples set forth 
here are simple ones, but they are concrete 
and will help the librettist and playwright to 
see that the writings of the old masters and 
the new as well, will supply rudimental ideas 
for special adaption, and ideas will be ab- 
sorbed which will ultimately result in a dra- 
matic conception. 

The manuscript of a musical comedy was 
almost finished but it lacked plot comedy. 
A careful review of what had been written 
showed that the first act carried plenty of 
comedy, wit and humor, but the second 
act was weak on these three points. After 
analyzing the first act and the half-written 
second act, it was plain that the weakness 
of the comedy in the second act was due to 
the first scene, which was an oasis in the 
desert. The burning question was how 
would the desert supply genuine comedy 
which could be maintained all through the 
rest of the play? After several days’ re- 
flection, like a flash came the thought, “The 
Passion in the Desert” by Balzac is stocked 
to overflowing with tense action! The story 
was borrowed from the library and hastily 
read again to get the details. For those who 
are not familiar with this epic of Ba!zac’s, 
it concerns the adventures of a French sol- 
dier of Napoleon’s time who was captured 
by the Arabs and taken to their camp on 
the desert beyond the Nile. He managed to 
escape and wandered about, lost in the great 
sand wastes. During the first night out 
he awoke to find a female panther beside 
him. He was terror stricken. She did not 
molest him during the night, so in the morn- 
ing the soldier decided to try and curb her 
ferocity by lavishing her with affection. The 
story relates in a logical way how he tamed 
the wild beast. Like all tragic episodes, 
this one is very close to comedy. By slightly 
burlesquing the idea, it was easy to adapt 
it to the musical comedy. One of the char- 
acters was a black-face comedian. The 
panther was attracted to him while eating 
his lunch. It is now easy to picture the 
laugh provoking situation and the humorous 
dialect of the darkey while fumbling for 
his rabbit foot. Because he was so kind to 
the beast she followed him through the en- 








tire show, despite his attempts to give her 
the slip. 

The librettist will find that a study of the 
old masters’ gems will help greatly in his 
development of comedy because every one 
of the stories contains real suspense and 
excitement, and when you include these im- 
portant elements in your comedy, you in- 
crease its value five hundred per cent and 
the interest of the audience about one hun- 
dred per cent. As a matter of fact, it is 
nothing more than putting action into your 
comedy, but on the other hand, this dram- 
atizing your comedy is everything. Many 
authors of musical plays overlook this. 
“Gags” and jokes must not be confused 
with comedy—gags have the same relation 
to genuine comedy that the negro’s dialect 
has to English when properly spoken. As 
there would be no need for the musical 
play without fun, it is incumbent upon the 
author to diversify his comedy with suff- 
cient variety to tickle the risibilities of the 
old and young of all classes. This can be 
done by taking a slice of life and giving it 
a ludicrous twist. The old writers knew 
life thoroughly and as a matter of fact, so 
do the authors of today, so go to them all 
for your comedy or “comic relief.” Re- 
member that the funny side of life, like mu- 
sic, is a universal language. 


The articles in the best magazines con- 
tain invaluable information on the subjects 
and topics in which the public is most in- 
terested. For instance, “Radio,” “Avia- 
tion,” and a score of other equally absorbing 
subjects. During the summer, the manu- 
script of a musical comedy was not yielding 
the necessary plot comedy. An airplane 
flight entered into the action and while 
thinking it over I suddenly recalled an ar- 
ticle on parachute jumping from airplanes 
which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post last November. The most thrilling 
part of the article told how the flyers had 
to jump out into space, count three and then 
pull the rip cord ring. There were pictures 
of the parachute pack and instructions for 
putting them on. It was easy to adapt this 
thrilling and dangerous stunt to the aviation 
scene by forcing the comedian to don the 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The Mechanics of Humor 
By MALONE FARREL 
INTRODUCTORY 


Don’t mistake me at the start—I am not 
one of those who believe that an undertaker 
could, with the most exact knowledge of 
technical rules, make much money writing 
humor as a side-line. A sense of humor, 
in some degree at least, is required for the 
concocting of quibs. Happily most of us 
can laugh, at others if not at ourselves, and 
that is something, though the sense of hu- 
mor reaches its highest manifestation when 
one laughs at himself as readily as at the 
iceman or a prohibition officer in the throes 
of delirium tremens. 

We are not going to use the word humor 
for a few paragraphs, but rather talk about 
laughter, which will bring us very directly 
to a complete picture of the sense of hu- 
mor. 

There have been, then, two kinds of peo- 
ple who laugh. First, have been the people 
who have looked out of their window upon 
the world and laughed at it. Socrates was 
one, and Rabelais was another, and Swift, 
and Pope, and Thomas Carlyle, and George 
Bernard Shaw of our own day. Their 
laugh was the laugh of mockery; it was the 
hard, bitter laugh of satire, sardonic, cynical, 
sarcastic. As a matter of fact, the word 
“sarcasm”’ literally translated means “rend- 
ing the flesh, like dogs,” showing that the 
full expression of the satirical laugh con- 
sists, not in the parting of the lips in a 
sinile, but in the showing of the teeth. The 
word “sardonic” contains the same idea. 

Much of the alleged humor of today can 
thus be classed as the laugh of satire—it 
distinctly is not humor, as humor will be 
understood in this and the articles to fol- 
low. We have reference to what passes 
among our intelligentsia and in our high- 
brow literature as humor; it has been re- 
sponsible for most of the outlandish phases 
of the modernistic movements in art and 
literature; it has been responsible for books 
like “Babbitt”—we are not saying that “Ro- 


tarianism” is not funny: but then, Rotarian- 
ism in business is funnier than it is when 
it creeps into the writing and publishing of 
successful fiction—and when a writer looks 
out of his literary Rotarian window in a 
serious frame of mind, and suddenly bursts 
into laughter on seeing a business Rotarian 
go by, his is the laughter of satire, and not 
of humor. (We laughed as we wrote that 
sentence, which perhaps reflects upon our 
own sense of humor!) 

In short, the satirist is apt to be lacking 
in a sense of humor, else he would be look- 
ing in a mirror instead of through a window 
giving upon the street. In only one notable 


case has a great sense of humor and a great 
gift for satire existed side by side in one 
brain, and that was the case of Rabelais, 


who, one feels, when looking out upon the 
passing show saw his own reflection there 
side by side with the objects of his mockery. 
And now we come to the second of the 
two classes of people who laugh: the people 
who bundle themselves up with the rest 
of the people of the world and laugh at the 
package. A sense of the futility of things 
weighs upon such a man. The vast chasm 
between the superior claims which the hu- 
man race arrogates to itself, and the reality, 
oppresses him, and his sense of laughter is 
stimulated. Shakespeare, Lamb, Abraham 
Lincoln and Mark Twain illustrate what we 
mean by humor as opposed to irony and 
satire. Satire is an intellectual performance, 
clear and white; it stings and cuts with its 
rapier thrusts; humor is mellow, full of 
color, without malice, and for the rapier it 
substitutes the tickling of the funny bone. 
We spoke a moment ago about the con- 
trast between what man_ actually is and 
what he poses as being, as producing laugh- 
ter. And there we have the whole cause 
of laughter—surprise, contrast. That, 
whether we have analyzed humor or not, 
explains the whole business. We do not 
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grow hilarious at a sprinter overtaking his 
hat; but let a fat man try to do a Paddock 
after his Stetson, and we emit gales of 
laughter. It is contrast—between what he 
ought to be doing but cannot, and the speed 
that would be necessary to overtake his hat. 
Contrast makes us laugh at a small lad in 
his father’s top hat and frock coat and imi- 
tating the ways of his elders, whereas his 
father in the same get-up attracts no atten- 
tion whatever, unless it be in Oshkosh, 
where the contrast between a topper and 
whatever it is they wear in Oshkosh brings 
out the raucous haw haw! 

The “Briggs and Griggs” tpye of joke, 
the funny story, the humorous anecdote, the 
comic poem—whatever the form of humor, 
we can, if we run it down, find the element 
of contrast hidden away in it somewhere. 
Philosophers galore have built up theories 
about laughter—and, as one might expect, 
it is only the philosophers who have taken 
humor seriously, the humorists never. 

Plato worked out what has been called 
the “envy theory”—that is, we laugh at a 
person who has come to grief because we 
envy him and are made happy by his sud- 
den humiliation. At the same time there 
is involved a superiority on our part, so 
that in the other person’s humiliation our 
own vanity is gratified, while his estimate 
of his own superiority is also vindicated. 

Thomas Hobbes, the English philosopher, 
elaborated this theory into what we may call 
the “sudden glory” theory, the “vindication 
of superiority” being felt as an access of 
sudden glory. “Sudden glory,” he said, “is 
the passion which maketh those Grimaces 
called laughter, and is caused either by some 
sudden act of their own, that pleaseth them ; 
or by the apprehension of some deformed 
thing in another, by comparison whereof 
they suddenly applaud themselves.” 

Both philosophers failed to note that all 
laughter is not of this kind—that there is 
the laughter of satire, and the laughter of 
humor, though even here Hobbes brings out 
the idea of contrast. 

Contrast is also seen in Kant’s “disap- 
pointment” theory. “Laughter,” according 
to this theory, “is an affection arising from 
the sudden transformation of a strained 
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expectation into nothing.” And Pascal, dis- 
cussing Aristotle’s theory, claimed that 
“nothing produces laughter more than a sur- 
prising disproportion between what one ex- 
pects and what one sees.” 

And so on down among the philosophers, 
Herbert Spencer evolving a mechanical 
theory of humor, based on the idea of a 
welling up of nervous energy to the point 
of overflow and a keying up of the mind 
to an expectation of something important, 
only to be confronted by triviality, the in- 
congruity resulting in a laugh—again the 
factor of contrast producing the laugh. 

Contrast and the part it plays in the me- 
chanics of humor is best shown in the use 
of what we studied in our rhetorics as “ex- 
aggeration.” There was Eugene Field’s 
comment on a news note to the effect that 
the new national library would have space 
for four million books. ‘“‘We mentioned 
this,” said Field, “merely to encourage Mr. 
F. Marion Crawford to keep right on.” 
What the reader would expect would be a 
suggestion that the library would take care 
of our output of literature for a long time 
to come. What Field gave us was the sug- 
gestion that one man (Crawford was the 
EK. F. Benson of that day, in point of out- 
put) would fill it. 

Contrast was at work, too, in the reply of 
an old man in an automobile smash-up, 
who, as he was being carried away on a 
stretcher, was asked by a reporter if it was 
the first time he had driven a car. “No, 
it’s my last.” 

The opposite of exaggeration, under- 
statement, is also responsible for a great 
deal of good humor. There was the young 
man, for example, who complained to a 
friend that on kissing his young lady he 
smelled tobacco on her lips. “You object to 
kissing a young woman who smokes ?” asked 
the friend. “No,” replied the other, “but 
she doesn’t smoke!” 

One of the most constant sources of con- 
trast is the pun, in spite of the disrepute in 
which it is held. But there are puns so 
pat that their very patness raises them to 
high rank. Hazlitt, for example, tells of 
the editor of a paper caled The World. Of 

(Continued on page 52) 








The Delicate Art of Writing 


An Interview With Irvin S. Cobb 
By HENRY HARRISON 


Many there are (and many there will be) 
who consider Irvin S. Cobb one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost humorists. It is not gener- 
ally propagated, however, that Irvin S. Cobb 
is also one of America’s leading iconoclasts. 
None of the stereotyped observations for 
Mr. Cobb. Nearly every one of his asser- 
tions that cropped up in the course of the 
interview was startlingly significant. For 
example, Mr. Cobb has a profound respect 
for rules; nevertheless, he made the follow- 
ing contention: 

“The world’s second greatest idiot is the 
author who refuses to learn the rules of 
writing a short story. And the world’s 
first greatest idiot is the author who knows 
the rules and is afraid to break them.” 

The beginning writer usually encounters 
this more or less sapient advice: “If you 
wish to write, write only in your spare time. 
First earn your living, and then write at 
night. Writing should not take up all your 
time. It should be only your avocation, 
not your vocation.” 

Mr. Cobb, however, is not in accord with 
the preceding. As a matter of fact, he dis- 
sents. “Writing is a hard job,” he re- 
marked. “It requires your constant work 
and your constant attention. It’s not an easy 
task to sit all day at a desk, figuring out 
accounts, and then go home, and sit down 
to the writing of a short story. It can’t 
be done well. Writing is enough of a strain 
in itself. I myself don’t spend more than 
three hours a day at actual writing, and 
only then five days a week. Yet there are 
men who call me a loafer because I write 
fifteen hours a week. They don’t know 
what a terrific strain it is, and what a tre- 
mendous amount of energy it calls for. 
The professional writer realizes all that. 
It is only the one who isn’t an author who 
believes that writing is a cinch. However, 
only time will tell whether or not the be- 
ginning writer has been wise in adopting 


authorship for a vocation. He may be a 
success at it, and he may turn out a failure. 
But he can only know after he has written, 
and in order to write, one must have the 
time and energy.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Cobb doesn’t like to 
write. That alone ought to be conclusive 
proof that the job of authorship is quite a 
nerve-wrecking affair. 

“Strange to say,” added the noted wit, 
“T can’t do my writing at night. I got the 
habit of writing in the daytime when I was 
a newspaper boy. I was one for about 
fifteen or twenty years. I’ve never broken 
the habit, although I can correct proof, and 
do other things incidental to the finished 
product. But as for creative work at night, 
that’s out of the question for me.” 

On hearing the preceding, your inter- 
viewer was immensely relieved. He had 
been afraid that his talents were a fake, and 
that his genius would never amount to any- 
thing, because he could not do his writing 
during the nocturnal hours, preferring, in- 
stead, the natural light of day. 

Concerning the elements of comedy or 
humor, Mr. Cobb relieved himself of an- 
other batch of iconoclasms. 

“Nearly all expression is an exaggeration 
of truth,” the humorist declared. “Comedy 
is always exaggeration of truth. Even the 
natural and most exact comedy is really a 
burlesque, after all. I might say this to 
the would-be humorist, by the way. Avoid 
trying to be funny. You can’t successfully 
burlesque a burlesque. Let the situation 
speak for itself. And I might also say that 
it isn’t advisable to leave a bruise in your 
humor. Making fun of others is not ex- 
actly delectable.” 

I asked: “Have you anything to say con- 
cerning the writing of short stories, Mr. 
Cobb.” 

Mr. Cobb had something to say concern- 
ing the writing of short stories: “Writing 
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is an assimilated art. It is mainly imita- 
tive. I don’t believe that there is actually 
a real, creative style. Style is simply com- 
pounded from the good writings of older 
masters. Everything affects our style. The 
words we speak, the words we hear, our 
environment, all these have an influence on 
our style. If an author can tincture the 
methods of those whom he has read with 
his own personality, he gets what is called 
style. As for the short story itself, I should 
say that the writing of it is as much a trade 
as is anything else. You've got to know the 
rules in order to write a short story. How- 
ever, as I have already said, it isn’t abso- 
lutely necessary to abide by the rules. When 
I speak of rules, I allude to the regular com- 
pounds of a short story. Introduction, de- 
nouement, climax, etc. What do I consider a 
short story? Almost everything that O. 


Henry has ever written.” 

Mr. Cobb also had something to say con- 
cerning the commercialism of short story 
writing. “Today the short story commands 


better prices, especially here in America,” 
went on the sage of Paducah, Ky. “This 
alone is a sufficient incentive to spur on 
the writers of short stories. Incidentally, 
I might say that there is, however, no more 
commercialism today than ever before. 
Every age hears the identical cry of com- 
mercialism in art. Yet if you should en- 
dow a poor author, you would doubtless 
learn that as a result he’d refuse to write. 
When a writer is poor, he is obliged to 
write for a living. An endowment would 
kill his incentive.” 

“Isn’t it possible that in that case he might 
produce a work of art?” 

“Of course, there have been plenty of 
masterpieces emanating from an attic that 
sheltered a hungry author; nevertheless, I 
believe that if men had fuller bellies, they 
would be able to do better work.” 

Mr. Cobb had something to say concern- 
ing the artistic short story, too. “The artis- 
tic short story is all a matter of opinion. 
I consider Ring Lardner artistic. But I 
hardly suppose that magazines like The Dial, 
The Double Dealer, The Little Review, and 
others in that category would publish Ring 
Lardner’s stories.” 


I interrupted Mr. Cobb by apprising him 
of what I considered Mr. Lardner’s fault. 
“It seems to me,” I said, “that Lardner in- 
jects not infrequently extraneous and irrele- 
vant matter that have no direct bearing on 
the plot, although, to be sure, they do affect 
the delineations of the characters.” 

Mr. Cobb replied: “Sometimes it is nec- 
essary to include such apparently extraneous 
matter. It is necessary to add to the char. 
acterizations, as you say.” 

“But take the case of O. Henry whom you 
so admire,” I persisted. “O. Henry rarely, 
if ever, included irrelevant material to help 
his characterizations. His incidents, his plot 
itself, made the characters self-revelatory.” 

Mr. Cobb agreed that Mr. Henry was a 
past master at that kind of thing; and Mr. 
Lardner remained, in Mr. Cobb’s opinion, 
another master. ¥ 

“You will find that some of the world’s 
greatest short stories have been pure char- 
acterizations,” added Mr. Cobb. “Then, 
again, there have been great stories that 
were full of action and movement only.” 

I asked the noted author, between pipe- 
fuls (his pipefuls) what he thought of 
Messrs. Poe, Hawthorne, Stevenson, et al. 
“Don’t you think,” suggested I, “that these 
writers would find it extremely difficult to 
sell their stories today?” 

“The men who wrote in the past,” an- 
swered Mr. Cobb, shrewdly, “wrote for 
the audiences of their day. If they were 
alive now, they wouldn’t write such stories. 
They wouldn’t be able to, either. You're 
bound to write what your environment 
forces you to write. Styles change. In 
those days, Poe, Hawthorne, Stevenson, and 
the others were perfectly all right. Today 
they may seem to us out of style. How- 
ever, it’s impossible to say whether or not 
what we write today will live. Only eternity 
can decide that. Sometimes the favorite 
of one day turns out to be a decided flop on 
a subsequent day. Oftentimes an author 
who is not so highly regarded by his genera- 
tion becomes an idol in the next.” 

I questioned Mr. Cobb on the Russian 
and American schools of story-writing. 

“The trouble with the Russian writers,” 
said the Kentuckian, “is that they are too 
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morbid. But their environment has made 
them that way. Personally, being an Amer- 
ican, I prefer the American kind of story. 
Presumably, were I a Russian, I should 
choose the Russian form, because it would 
be natural for me to do so. A Russian 
doesn’t mind revealing the innermost secrets 
of his soul, right out in company. But an 
Anglo-Saxon would find it might be em- 
barrassing to discuss his soul in the pres- 
ence of others. Returning to the Russian 
author,’ I have observed that his political 
and social environment have obliged him 
to write as he does. His temper has been 
colored by his conditions. Mechanically his 
stories may be first rate, but acidly, they’re 
too sour.” 

“What do you think of 
courses, Mr. Cobb?” I queried. 

“Well, I believe that a short story course 
may do a great deal of good.” 

Mr. Cobb’s reflections on work are ex- 
ceedingly interesting and significant. “Pro- 
duction is not the result of inspiration, but 
of perspiration,” he quoted an old saw. “A 
writer who waits for inspiration will usually 
find that it has been unavoidably delayed, 
and that it finally doesn’t show up at all. 
You’ve got to go after the inspiration, and 
not wait until it comes to you.” 

The celebrated short story writer also had 
a word or two to say about the egotist. 
“\Vhen a man says his work is perfect, it’s 
a sure sign that it is not. When he says 
his work is awfully good, it’s not so good. 
\\hen he says it’s the best he could do, he 
is taking the right attitude. If he adds 
that he] do better the next time, he has 
the proper spirit. If he says it’s not as good 
as it might be, but he hopes to do better, 
he'll likely do better. At any rate, he should 
at least be satisfied with his effort, if not 
with his result. But I'll say that a man who 
doesn’t believe in himself will get no one 
else to believe in him. The incurable egotist 
is the one who thinks the other fellow’s work 
is not worth a hoop.” 

What Irvin S. Cobb had to say about 
editors is especially enlightening, certainly, 
at any rate, to the beginner who suffers the 
delusion that editors are infernal monsters. 

“Editors are the kindest and most sym- 


short story 


pathetic critics a writer has,” Mr. Cobb as- 
serted. “I don’t know an editor who is not 
looking for new material, and new writers.” 

“What about the writer without a reputa- 
tion?” I asked, knowing well the answer. 

“Every successful writer was once with- 
out a reputation,” replied the humorist. 
“Everyone has to earn his own reputation. 
And the raw material lies in the writer him- 
self. It is up to him to make it a finished 
product; then he’ll have his reputation. 
A writer should not be afraid of competi- 
tion. Competition is like an Egyptian pyra- 
mid—thickest at the bottom. The more of 
a master a writer becomes, the less com- 
petition he’ll have to encounter. Besides, 
rivalry is pretty keen in every form of en- 
deavor. But there is always plenty of room 
for the unusual, and the supreme has no 
competition.” 





HE new editor of The Century Maga- 

zine, New York, succeeding Glenn 
Frank who was recently elected President 
of Wisconsin University, is to be Hewitt 
H. Howland, for many years associated with 
the Bobbs-Merrill Co., publishers, of Indi- 
anapolis. 

Mr. Howland is a native Hoosier. He 
was born at the beginning of Indiana’s liter- 
ary prominence and grew up in intimate 
association with Booth Tarkington, Mere- 
dith Nicholson, George Ade, the McCutch- 
eons and James Whitcomb Riley. Mr. How- 
land’s father was a distinguished lawyer; 
his brother is editor of The Indianapolis 
News, his wife is the sister of Irvin Cobb. 

As a writer in The Philadelphia Book- 
news once put it: “He is a unique example 
of a man without college training or news- 
paper experience occupying a marked posi- 
tion in the literary world—a position earned 
by the possession of a genius for literary 
values that seems almost intuitive, combined 
with a culture that is fundamental. To 
these are added charm of manner and a gift 
for letter writing, the whole superimposed 
on a vast capacity for hard work.” 





HE value of an article depends upon the 
quality of labor that enters into its pro- 
duction. 





A Growing Field for Writers 


By A. G. COTTER 


Rich in material, barely touched, and 
commanding a growing interest over the 
country, the out-of-door field offers a ready 
market for the young writer. 

Through suggestions found in_ the 
Writer’s Dicesr I have broken the barriers 
that lead to the editorial rooms of certain 
publications, discovered their needs and the 
way articles should be prepared for them. 
The field is an interesting and a profitable 
one, and therefore I want to pass my ex- 
periences on to others, for there is room for 
all. 

Why is there a growing interest in this 
specific field? Because just now people are 
hitting the gasoline trail more than ever 
before, are becoming acquainted with the 
lure of the great outdoors, and in their spare 
time, want to learn more about it. 

We ail have a heritage from our fore- 
fathers. It is an ancient one, a legacy of 
the remote ages when, club or spear in hand, 
our ancestors slipped along the game trail 
or followed some winding mountain brook 
in search of their daily food. 

Now, filled to repletion with jazz music 
and other ultra-modern crazes, we are re- 
verting more and more to the call of na- 
ture. Given a taste of the out-of-doors, 
the summer vacationist goes home vowing 
that next year he will penetrate into the 
wilds again and this time go where rod and 
line will yield the biggest trout and where 
gun will bring down the finest game. 

So, when the snow falls and he sits before 
a fire toasting his shins, he reads tales of 
outland trails and seeks for odds and ends 
of information that he can make use of the 
coming summer when the family car is once 
more overhauled and headed out on the 
open road. 

Where one man hunted and fished and 
camped ten years ago, ten do now. The 
reason? Better roads and more of them, 
wi!d spots more easily reached, cheaper cars, 
better information and more conveniences 
in every respect. 
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That is why the subscription lists of out- 
door magazines are steadily mounting and 
new publications, dealing with hunting, fish- 
ing, camping and out-of-door sports in gen- 
eral are on the increase. The field is sec- 
tional in material, but nation-wide in inter- 
est, for the man who this winter reads of 
quail shooting in California, can easily get 
there with his car next summer and the 
Westerner, lured by tales of fishing in 
Michigan, can just as easily find his dream 
spot. 

The fad for out-of-door information and 
tales of hunting and kindred sports is grow- 
ing. The wise writer will ride a national 
fad as he does his own hobby. This is an 
inside tip—outdoor stock is due to rise, now 
is the time to get in on the ground floor. 
It will pay handsome dividends. 


What shall the novice write ahout ? Where 
does he find his material? How shall it 
be treated? What will this type of writing 
eventually lead to? 

To answer the first question let him glance 
over the national magazines on the subject. 

The material? He should question him- 
self about his own community and _ place 
himself mentally as if he were a new-comer 
observing what striking facts there are 
about his part of the country that cou!d be 
featured. As the powers of observation 
grow, so will the field. 

How shall the material be treated? As 
an example, allow me to point to an article 
I sold to Outdoor Recreation which was 
published in the April issue of this year. 
It is called “With Rod and Line in the 
Desert,’ and is built around the fact that 
in the heart of a Nevada desert unusua'ly 
good fishing can be obtained. I was lucky 
enough to combine with the yarn a nation- 
ally known man, famous in the theatrical 
world, which also made good “copy.” 

How should the material be treated? 
Naturally and truthfully and clearly. Pho- 
tographs should be used whenever it is pos- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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How Good Stories Begin 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author “Narrative Technique.” 


If you want a formula for writing short 
stories that will sell, here it is: Sincerity, 
technical dexterity, industry. I mention 
sincerity first because it underlies all sound 
art and because, simple as it seems, it is 
the most difficult thing for struggling au- 
thors to achieve. It is difficult because they 
may be insincere and not know it! It is 
easy enough to see that you are weak in 
technical dexterity when you cannot finish 
your plots or when you make bad plots, 
and we all know, alas, when we want suffi- 
cient industry in our work; but agree as 
we may that sincerity is a good rule, try as 
we may to write from our inner hearts 
honestly and fearlessly, we may never know 
whether we are really putting ourselves into 
our writing or not. 

[Let me explain by a very simple examp‘e. 
A student of mine shortly after moving 
down to Texas to live wrote me complain- 
ing that there was “absolutely nothing to 
write about” down there. She had found 
plenty to write about up in her former New 
England neighborhood; she liked it there, 
but she didn’t like life in Texas. I wrote, 
asking her: “What’s the matter with 
Texas ?” 

“The heat,” she wrote back. 

“Write me about it,” I replied. 

In time I got a document that was indeed 
a “hot” letter. She omitted, I believe, few 
of the discomforts of heat. One note con- 
cerned the effect of the high temperature 
on her own psychology. I called her atten- 
tion to this and asked her to make a plot 
around it. She did, wrote and sold the 


story. She learned artistic sincerity in that 


she learned to believe in the literary value 
of her own experiences no matter what they 
might be. 

Here is another somewhat less simp‘e in- 
stance of the same thing. A woman writer 
brought me the plot of her first novel and 
about half of the finished manuscript. She 
had got herself into a panic by suddenly 
realizing that her story was going to end 
“in a bog of sticky sentimentality.” She 
was right. Her heroine was about to give 
up the man she really loved, stick to the 
husband who brutally mistreated her, give 
up card playing for the good of her soul, 
sew buttons on poor little orphans’ clothes, 
and so, presumably, get her angel wings 
well sprouted before she died. 

I asked the writer if her heroine was true 
to life. She insisted she was. She argued 
at length that she had known women who 
would do just such things, who were as 
good as that. I asked her to give me some 
examples. She did, and I soon discovered 
that her heroine was a pretty close portrait 
of a woman whom she had known for a 
number of years. I called her attention to 
the fact that this woman friend in real life 
did not remain faithful to her husband. 

“Oh,” said the writer, “I don’t want a 
character in my novel to be like that.” 

“But,” I retorted, “you also want your 
story to be true to life.” 

“Oh, yes, realism,” with artistic enthu- 
siasm. 

“Well, I insisted, “you can’t do both. 
If you intend to tell the world a story built 
on the life of this woman you know, and 
you take fifty thousand words, as you have 








YOU MUST FOLLOW THIS SERIES 


The above is the first of six highly instructive articles to be written by Mr. Thomas 
H. Uzzell, that popular author and one-time editor. The titles of the five to follow are: 
“How to Get Good Story Ideas,” “How to Plot the Complication Story,” “The Value of 
Quantity Writing,” “Character Study for Writers,” and “How to Depict Emotion.” 
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here, to prove that she is intelligent, re- 
sourceful, passionate, the only thing she 
can do in this predicament in your story is 
precisely what she did in real life—leave 
her husband.” 

It was exceedingly difficult for this writer 
to see the logic of this. It is easy enough 
for you, the reader, to see it because you 
are outside her moral feelings and senti- 
ments built around this particular acquaint- 
ance of hers, but she had a struggle over it 
because she had confused moral convictions 
with artistic purpose. Once she set out to 
do the big thing of telling the truth in her 
story, there was just one way before her, 
i.e., to follow the logic of her characters. 
By not doing so, she was guiity of what | 
call insincerity. You see by this that there 
is no moral opprobrium in being insincere 
in an artistic sense; it is simply a form of 
confusion, a failure of the author’s vision. 

Let me give you still another striking in- 
stance of artistic insincerity. Here is the 
pilot of a short story given me by a student 
recently : 

An innocent but very attractive young Rus- 
sian girl living with immigrant parents on 
New York’s East Side, becomes infatuated 
with an unprincipled sailor ashore for a few 
days. She goes to a large hotel in upper 
Manhattan where he had said he would meet 
her. He does not appear, and she becomes 
alarmed. Meanwhile an elevator boy who 
has been watching her, speaks to her, and, 
learning her predicament, takes her home to 
his sister. He soon falls in love with her, 
and marries her. They never hear of the 
sailor again. 

Now here is a story with a good begin- 
ning of heart interest but it is totally with- 
out dramatic interest; there is no real con- 
flict in it; also the “accident” of the ele- 
vator boy is brought in artificially to pro- 
duce a happy ending. 

The writer on being questioned said she 
wished in her stories to depict the life of a 
certain group of Russian immigrant girls 
whom she had studied for years. She said 
she had been keeping a journal on her ob- 
servations of that quarter. I asked to see 
the journal. My eyes soon fell upon these 
words in it: 

“The overstrict and suspicious attitude of 
their parents and their own inflammable little 


hearts keep them constantly in trouble. A 
girl who attempted an affair with a sailor, for 


instance, was found by her father and beaten 

brutally, and the priest later added a few 

weeks of penance. One girl that I know of 
died from a beating by her father.” 

I asked the writer if this note inspired 
her story. She admitted that it had. “So 
far as I can see,” I said, “there are more 
whips than heroic elevator boys in the lives 
of your actual characters.” 

“That is true,” she agreed. 

I then put the obvious question: “Why 
don’t you tell the truth?” 


She objected that the truth would be too 
sordid and that she couldn’t sell a story 
which told the truth. Granting these possi- 
bilities, I reminded her that she had said 
she wanted to let the world know how these 
girls really lived and that she wasn’t doing 
it. In this sense she also was insincere. 
How to use such sordid materials and yet 
produce stories that will sell is another 
problem, one we are not dealing with here, 
but this writer had made her first serious 
mistake in so promptly abandoning her 
“vision.” 

Good stories begin in the writer’s own 
response to life. The fresher his vision, 
the livelier his curiosity, the richer his store 
of good materials. For the writer, familiar- 
ity must breed not contempt, but enthusi- 
asm. It is his own experience, whether of 
external reality or the world of his inner 
fantasies, which will yield him his best 
ideas. An artist can seldom, if ever, tell ail 
he sees, but until he has learned to begin 
with his own responses and to influence the 
whole of his work by his own personality he 
has not learned the most important lesson 
in writing successful fiction. 

This principle applies equa!ly well to all 
the arts. Take painting. I have never 
forgotten seeing the numerous elderly 
painters at work copying the great master- 
pieces in the famous Pitti Gallery in Flor- 
ence. Their easels stood in a circle about 
Raphael’s “Madonna of the Chair,” Gior- 
gione’s “The Concert,” and others, while 
they struggled to capture on their own can- 
vases the magic of the originals. I asked 
the guide about these people and he said: 
“Oh, they are always at it, some of them 
for years. They seem to think they'll be- 
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come great painters in this way, but I never 
heard of any of them getting anywhere.” 

My guess is that there are at least a hun- 
dred thousand students of fiction writing 
in the United States.who are attempting to 
win success in their art precisely as are 
these mistaken souls of the Pitti Gallery. 
They are the ones who think they can gain 
power in writing by reading good stories, 
by somehow picking them to pieces, discov- 
ering how they were stuck together, and 
going and doing likewise. A student once 
boasted that she had a fine library of books 
on writing and had subscribed through local 
agents to eight fiction magazines, all of 
which she read. She wanted to know what 
she should do after reading all this stuff. 
“Don’t read it,” I counseled; “sell enough 
of the books to buy six reams of paper, and 
begin by writing me about the people who 
sold you the magazines.” 

The successful painting, like the success- 
ful story, describes the creator’s response 
to life rather than to art. This response 
may be, practically always is, couched in the 
language or conventions of art, but the es- 
sence of it lies in the creator’s reaction to 
the human show about him. The reason 
for very many of the failures in literature 
as well as in painting is that they haven’t 
sufficiently robust natures, enough boldness, 
courage, to gaze at and study life itself; 
instead they prefer the paler reflection of 
art. 

Would you like to know where the stories 
of successful writers of today begin? Last 
month a writer whom I was helping sold 
two stories for a total of twelve hundred 
dollars. I have at hand here a letter from 
her telling of the beginning of one of these 
stories. She writes: 


“I’ve had another thrill! I’ve run on a 
new, charming girl character for a story. She 
is the girl who marcels my hair in the beauty 
shop around the corner. She is Irish and she 
talks while she works. Her conversation is 
so rich in naive charm that I have been trans- 
scribing everything she says. I have her 
views on love, matrimony, dancing, money— 
everything. Already I see the story. It’s 
going to be a good one!” 


Sherwood Anderson has won an interna- 
tional reputation as a story writer chiefly 
by the sheer power of his sincerity. “My 
Writing,” he tells us, “has become a part of 


my physical life.” “Write what interests 
you,” was O. Henry’s chief advice to young 
writers, Edna Ferber wrote her first novel, 
“Dawn O’Hara,” as apparently most first 
novels that are published are written, right 
out of her own experiences. “The most 
important rule for the literary artist,” wrote 
the great French critic and friend of Mau- 
passant, de Banville, “is sincerity; there 
really is no other rule.” Said Huysmans, 
the greatest of all French naturalists: “I 
write what I see, what I feel, and what I 
have experienced, and I write it as well as 
I can; that is all.” 

I often hear of student writers who 
“study words.” Fatal! What they need 
is to classify their minds rather than a set 
of verbs. There are a lot of words in the 
dictionary and there is nothing deader on 
this earth than this work of Noah Webster! 
Not how large is your vocabulary. Rather, 
how large is your stock of ideas? 


Spiritual fidelity to his own vision gives 
an artist’s work value. For this reason a 
less-equipped person can sometimes go 
farther than one highly educated; what the 
former says is true, because he has been 
closer to life, has suffered, yearned, strug- 
gled. The more equipped an artist is the 
better, of course; yet in the end the ques- 
tion is, how much is he really moved by his 
idea? How much does he care about it? Is 
he alert, warm, enthusiastic, or is he apa- 
thetic, dull, cold, imitative? 

Sometimes, of course, plotting that care- 
fully avoids the intensely dramatic materials 
that are on the very surface of some ob- 
served situation, suggests that the writer is 
hampered by some emotional repression. He 
is afraid of the big moments. Having stifled 
in himself his most intense desires, he can- 
not portray people who can still passionately 
desire anything. This, however, is a prob- 
lem not so much of insincerity as of psycho- 
logical limitation. It needs special treat- 
ment. Ordinarily a student has merely to 
be made to see that drama, big enough for 
story purposes, is all around him, in his 
everyday experiences. A young writer I 
know got a rather overwhelming proof of 
this. She had declared that she was going to 

(Continued on page 53) 





Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The twenty-first of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 
by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,” 


Noah’s Ark,’ “The Untenanted Heart,’ “The 


Man That Never Was,” etc. 


XXI—POINT OF VIEW 


Point of view means as many things in a 
Novel as it does in Life. 

From the point of view of a neighboring 
mountain, we may include an entire city in 
a single glance. The city from this point 
of view becomes almost a dreaming thing 
of poetry, rather than a dynamic thing of 
action. Smoke slowly rises here and there, 
perhaps we can see people or vehicles mov- 
ing slowly to and fro, an almost drowsy 
hum rises from it like a gentle undertone. 
How distance lends enchantment! Let us 


go down into the busy heart of that city. By 
this simple change of point of view, our 


viewpoint is utterly changed. Before us 
stands the facade or two of buildings that 
shut out all beyond. In the foreground is 
a seething mass of action, peril, jeopardy, as 
vehicles dash along at a mad speed and 
pedestrians squirm in and out among them. 
There is a loud conglomeration of many 
noises uniting in a constant roar. 

From the second point of view our view- 
point is entirety changed of what a city is 
like. We cannot see the woods for the 
trees, as it were; we cannot discern the real 
life of the city because of the obsessing char- 
acter of its activities that spoil the view! 
The real life lies beneath. 

So again, are we constrained to change 
our point of view. But in order to do this, 
we must choose one of a thousand points. 
We shall enter a door and go behind the 
heiter-skelter of the city. We sha!l discover 
what makes the city go around. But, | re- 
peat, we are offered the choice of a thousand 
points of view. There are the coffers of 
Wall Street that bear some influence upon 
nearly every body and soul we have just 
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left squirming in the street ; there is the Pit 
in the Exchange that pigmies Monte Carlo, 
as Frank Norris in his powerful novel 
showed us; there is the Tombs Prison that 
awaits some Dickens to write about as he 
did of Old Bailey; there is the Ghetto that 
some of our Jewish writers have only dipped 
the point of their pens into; there is Fifth 
Avenue (now moved to Park Avenue) that 
Edith Wharton derived fame from in her 
“House of Mirth;” there is the old Tender- 
loin now become the Great White Way 
which O. Henry in his day took an occa- 
sional dip into; and Hell’s Kitchen and the 
Gas House Districts teem with crime and 
sacrifice, pathos and humor, rich in fiction 
ore; not to mention big business and little 
business, riches and beggary, success and 
failure on every hand. Each in itself a point 
of view from which to regard the great city. 

We might regard the point of view taken 
up by the-writer in looking at his scene as 
one thing, while his viewpoint is still some- 
thing else. 

Each one of us, possessing any sort of 
marked individuality at all, has his own 
distinct viewpoint regardless of what point 
of view we stand upon. Point of view con- 
cerns itself with the angle at which we view 
things; viewpoint is our individual preju- 
diced, colorful, opiniated way of looking at 
things. Point of view is an optical, physical, 
substantial aspect of looking at things ; view- 
point is our visionary, spiritual, personal 
way of seeing things. Hence, it may readily 
be conceded what a large part viewpoint 


-plays in the art of writing fiction—or any- 


thing else. 
In viewpoint, then, we may be said to 
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have caught the soul of the viewer. For in 
the talented author’s viewpoint of what he 
describes or delineates, there is always a 
large part of the author himself. For while 
the author views the material by looking 
through himself; his reader in turn, views 
the author and his genius while presumab!y 
looking at what he saw. 

Poe views Death (in “Lenore”) 
inakes us see it as he sees it: 

“Ah, broken is the golden bow]! the spirit 
flown forever!” 

And so, you will find, that no two orig- 
inal artists view Death the same. 

There is little likelihood that any one else 
from the same point of view would have 
seen Judson Tate in just the same terms as 
O. Henry saw him (in his story, “Next to 
Reading Matter.’’) : 

“He compelled my interest as he stepped 
from the ferry at Desbrosses Street. He 
had the air of being familiar with hemis- 
pheres and worlds, and of entering New 
York as the lord of a demesne who revis- 
ited it in after years of absence. But I 


and 


thought that, with all his air, he had never 


before set foot on the slippery cobble stones 
of the City of Too Many Caliphs.” 

Yet, in strange contrast, note how Anato!e 
France makes us view through his art-eyes 
one who might have been described even 
more fantastically than Judson Tate. Here 
was an “opportunity” for depicting all the 
color of a by-gone age, a spectacular “char- 
acter,” a grotesque setting. On the con- 
trary, France set it down with telling and 
touching simplicity : 

“In the time of King Louis, there lived in 
l'rance a poor juggler, native of Compiegne, 
named Barnabas, who went among the vil- 
lages doing feats of skill and strength. On 
market days he would spread out on the 
public square an old carpet very much worn, 
and, having attracted the children and the 
gazing bumpkins by some suitable p!eas- 
antries which he had adopted from an old 
juggler and which he never changed at all, 
Le would assume grotesque attitudes and 
balance a plate on his nose.” 

You may recognize the above excerpt 
from “Juggler to Our Lady.” You know 
that scene, you know that man, you know 

all. It is an exquisite thing! 


In “The House by the Medlar Tree,” 
Verga makes us view Padron ’Ntoni: 

“He was in the habit of using certain 
proverbs and sayings of old times, for, said 
he, the sayings of the ancients never lie: 
‘Without a pilot the boat won’t go,’ ‘To be 
pope one must begin by being sacristan,’ 
or, ‘Stick to the trade you know, somehow 
you'll manage to go,’ and other wise saws. 
Therefore Padron ’Ntoni passed for one of 
the weighty men of the village, to that ex- 
tent that they would have made him a com- 
munal councilor.” 

The method of viewpoint in each of the 
foregoing examples was not only individual 
but it differed mechanically. Poe, as was 
his usual method, employed the imagino- 
emotional image; O. Henry the whimsical 
picture; France what the man did; Verga 
what the man said. But each endeavored 
to—and succeeded in—depicting a concrete 
image of a character. 

Like all truly artistical-literary processes, 
this one of sustaining one’s viewpoint can- 
not be forced. With all the other precepts 
it comes nearer perfection through the sim- 
ple exercise of one’s natural ability plus 
skill and training. In Art it is always a 
case of, be natural or become nothing! 

Thus in the matter of viewpoint, we sim- 
ply translate in literary terms what we per- 
ceive; express our impressions. If the re- 
sult is original, you are original. If it is 
stereotyped, then you are stereotyped, or at 
least have given someone else’s impression 
which at sometime or other you had ab- 
sorbed and forgotten and now that other 
talent was still stronger than yours. 

The majority of all the novelists write 
about the same things year after year. The 
only thing that saves them from either 
plagiarism or repetition is freshness of view- 
point. Geniuses differ in that their view- 
point is unique; there is but one of a kind— 
one Michelangelo, one Poe, one Shakes- 
peare. 

One literary artist will depict things re- 
alistically, meticulously as they are ; another 
will paint them emotionally, as they make 
him feel, and you in the re-feeling will rec- 
ognize instantly what is meant, although it 
may bear no physical, realistic resemblance 
to it at all; and a third may paint it sym- 






































bolicaliy, by means of similes and meta- 
phors that enliven your own conception of 
the thing itself by a bond of relationship 
that makes you not only see the thing itself 
but its greater and deeper significance which 
you had not hitherto guessed—all because of 
viewpoints. 

Thus when I began a new novel, I felt the 
strain of writing what could scarcely be a‘to- 
gether new. Success would depend largely 
then on viewpoint. There would be a hero 
and a heroine whose marriage I would post- 
pone until the last chapter. How stale! 
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They all have done that since “Tom Jones.” 
But there are very few of them who have 
done it in anything like the spark!ing man- 
ner of “Tom Jones.” 

Our Novel people must differ just as 
every-day- people differ. Above all they 
must be interesting—in the same manner 
that people are interesting, talk interestingly, 
do interesting things and not be mere copy 
cats of rea'ly interesting people. Put inter- 
esting people in an interesting story and re- 
tail it with an interesting viewpoint and— 
you've got it! 





Writing for Very Small Children 


The play for children is in many ways 
the most fascinating of all juvenile forms. 
Fascinating because there are fewer rules 
of technique involved than is the case with 
any other juvenile forms. You must make 
them first of all interesting; then they must 
be simple, and finally they must be actable 
and stageable. 

This statement, so far as interest and sim- 
plicity go, applies, of course, to other forms 
as well; but you will find that the building 
up of juvenile stories and verse naturally 
follows certain well defined grooves, the 
classifying and analyzing of these grooves 
giving us what we call “rules” and “tech- 
nique.” But the writing of the play has not 
become thus grooved. An analysis of a hun- 
dred children’s plays would reveal a good 
many similarities in construction, but this 
would be where the limitations of speech 
and stage presentation resolved themselves 
into a very few kinds of handling. 

We have been speaking of the technique 
of construction, of putting the play together. 
The business of just writing is something 
else again. A mastery of the technique of 
writing is absolutely essential. And we do 
not mean a mere knowledge of grammar 
and rhetorical rules; rather that mastery of 
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III 
THE JUVENILE PLAY 








words and phrasing that makes for the ut- 
most simplicity, but that a'so does more: 
that enables us to pack the play crammed 
full of feeling and color, and humor and 
pathos, as wanted. 

In other words, whenever he wants to 
produce a certain effect or to get a certain 
fact befcre the audience, the writer must be 
so much a master of writing that he can 
produce precisely that effect, or get the fact 
presented in the most effective way. And 
we might add, parentheticatly, that every 
line in a play does not require this constant 
attention to effect and fact, it is going to be 
an uninteresting play; it will seem to be 
wordy, the feeling of purposelessness will 
pervade it. 

Then back of this lies the writer’s mind, 
as expressed in his attitude toward children. 
This attitude must first of all be one of 
sympathy, not only with chi!dren, but with 
childhood. There is a fundamental differ- 
ence here. The one is a sublimation of the 
other. Juvenile papers are full of stories 
for children that are interesting to a degree, 
and that pass, but they are apt to be written 
by people who know childhood only through 
the children they know. But let J. M. Bar- 
rie, or A. A. Milne, or Hugh Lofting come 
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along, and we have childhood itself speak- 
ing. 

To illustrate our point we recall the 
mother of a boy whose bringing up was 
somewhat in the Little Lord Fauntleroy 
manner. Much against his will, however, 
for on every possible occasion he stole down 
an alley to a back street to play with chil- 
dren who were as dirty as they were uncul- 
tured. Each sally was followed by a period 
of confinement among children on his own 
social level. Certain activities of his on this 
higher plane the mother put into story form 
with considerable success. But the lad soon 
grew out of childhood and the stories 
stopped—the child, not childhood, had fur- 
nished the material, and yet childhood lay 
all about her, as it does everybody, crying 
to be expressed by the understanding inter- 
preter who could look beyond patched cloth- 
ing and smudgy faces and catch the soul 
of this great world of boyhood and girl- 
hood because they loved it. 


This is rather a long introduction to the 
actual writing of children’s plays, but we 
wished to stress the importance of the 
writer’s attitude toward his material if he 
is ambitious to do work of the highest cre- 
ative order. And now we come to the writ- 
ing of the play itself. 

In preparing to write a children’s play, cer- 
tain practical considerations must be borne 
in mind. First is stageability—that is, a 
play must be so simple as to setting and cos- 
tuming that it can actually be produced, not 
only on a real stage, but if necessary in a 
school-house or on a club-room platform. 
Every editor insists upon this point, for 
teachers and children’s groups are looking 
to the plays produced in magazines for new 
and fresh material for production. In my 
own plays I go a step farther and, as I 
write, I imagine the action as taking place 
in my own living room, with the aid only 
of a few simple drops and screens. 

This means that the “business” of the 
play must be kept exceedingly simple. You 
cannot have fairies and giants appearing 
suddenly in the center of the stage from 
nowhere. The mechanics of the legitimate 
stage ably assisted by lighting effects, makes 
sudden transformations possible, but the 


producer of the children’s play has in most 
cases nothing of the kind to work with. His 
fairies must come through the same en- 
trances as his other characters, and are vis- 
ible from the time the door or curtain ad- 
mits them. 

Owing also to the smallness of the stage 
the number of characters in the play must 
be kept at a minimum. Four or five is the 
ideal number, though you will sometimes 
want to introduce a chorus—the size of this 
will depend upon the amount of room on the 
stage, and therefore you will not indicate 
the number, but merely specify in your list 
of characters, “Chorus of Brownies,” say. 
The stage director will use his discretion as 
to the number of children to introduce. 


The play should be written with a 
thought to as few stage properties as pos- 
sible. The average stage used for the pres- 
entation of children’s plays is too small to 
have a complete complement of chairs, 
tables, sofas, etc., in a living room, say. A 
small table may be used, and a chair or two 
to suggest the setting, with a picture or two 
on the wall. Beyond these “props,” and a 
rug on the floor, nothing more will be re- 
quired for giving a living room effect. 

Entrances should be from the side. If 
the action absolutely requires an entrance 
from the back, the back wall cannot be de- 
pended upon to have a door, and therefore 
in your description of the setting, mention 
should be made that where a door does 
not exist in the wail at the back of the stage, 
a “drop,” or curtain, should be used, with 
opening provided in the back for entrances. 
If a window is required, either at the back 
or on the sides, and none exists, strips of 
pasteboard carefully arranged will suggest 
it. A fireplace can always be indicated in 
the same way, also an opening provided in 
the drop or curtain when Santa is to enter 
that way. 

Similarly, in an outdoor setting trees can 
be represented by crude drawings on can- 
vas drops—back and side—and on net 
“screens,” suspended into the stage from 
the sides, where available, as they some- 
times are. The green of the woods or lawn 
may be represented by green colored straw 
or matting, or rugs. 
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We enumerate these items of stage prep- 
aration because they are things that you 
must bear in mind as you write the play, 
concerning which you must give instruc- 
tions in the description of the setting at the 
beginning of your manuscript. Nothing 
must be left to the imigination of the pro- 
ducer, who very often is utterly inexperi- 
enced and would be at an utter loss as to 
how to proceed if you did not tell him. 

The very meagerneéss of the stage facil- 
ities, however, while they may seem to ham- 
per you at times yet have a decided ad- 
vantage. It keeps your plot simple, and 
compels you to resort often to the most un- 
usual expedients in order to get your effects 
without elaborate stage machinery. Thus it 
affords a stimulant to the imagination. 

And may we add just a word with refer- 
ence to dialogue. This should be kept equal- 
ly simple with your plot and business. Re- 
member that most of your children will be 
under ten or twelve years of age, and that 
children of that age naturally use short sim- 
ple words. Be careful especially of inver- 
sions, keeping your sentences short and free 
from parenthetical phrases. 

Also dialogue parts should be kept short 
—never more than three lines of typewriter 
type is a good rule to go by in this respect. 


Once a poet puffed on his pipe of clay, 

And his face looked old, for ’twas drawn 
and gray. 

For the rhyming business was not good. 

And he needed bread, and clothes, and wood, 

While the roof leaked through right where 
he stood. 

But he sent out twenty manuscripts! 


Then the days were weeks, and the weeks 
were months, 

And they all came back, though ‘twas not 
at once. 

For the rhyming business was not good, 

Though the bills might come like a beg- 
gar’s hood; 

Or, perchance, he’d die—and he hoped he 

should! 
But he sent out twenty manuscripts! 
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If you have a bit of dialogue that you want 
to use for getting over certain information, 
you can often do it by letting one character 
give part of the information, then permitting 
another break in with the rest of the in- 
formation. This gives you two bits of short 
dialogue instead of one long one, and long 
dialogue parts are deadly destroyers of in- 
terest. 

The time consumed in the action of the 
play is also an important consideration. 
The magazine editors use mostly a p!ay that 
consumes from twenty to twenty-five min- 
utes in its presentation. This means not 
more than eighteen hundred to two thou- 
sand words of actual dialogue. Then there 
will be the description of the “business” of 
the play, such as directions for entrances 
and exits, directions for bits of pantomime, 
and other details that are necessary to give 
the director a clear picture of the action as 
you vision it. This will take up another 
four to six hundred words, so that the total 
length of your manuscript will run perhaps 
to twenty-four to twenty-eight hundred 
words. 

And now we are ready for searching for 
the theme for one first p!ay, and then find- 
ing a plot for it—which will be taken up in 
our next paper. 

F TA 
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Then they all came back through the mail 
but one, 

And he got a check for the work he’d done. 

And he laughed, “Aha! I’m sure in luck, 

Since I’ve sold six stanzas for one buck! 

You can bet I’ll stick!” And so he stuck, 

For he sent out twenty manuscripts! 


Then they all came back, as they did at 
first, 

And the ceiling cracked from the way he 
cursed. 

For the rhyming business was not good, 

And he needed things—and always would! 

And he thought of change, while yet he 

could— 
But he sent out twenty manuscripts! 











The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Twenty-six in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


SPRING POETRY 


One thing I remember: 

Spring came on forever, 

Spring came on forever, 

Said the Chinese nightingale. 
—Vachel Lindsay. 


The title of this article, of course, is mis- 
leading. Those who hope to learn from it 
a method of writing spring poetry need look 
no further than this opening paragraph. 

The “one thing” of Vachel Lindsay’s 
poem may be all right for Chinese night- 
ingales tc remember; too many versifiers 
remember it—and nothing else. The pleas- 
ant and stimulating feeling of a spring 
morning with the sun shining and the birds 
singing, with leaves unfolding and fragile 
blossoms opening their pale petals—all this 
inspires almost any human being with a 
vague feeling of pleasure and desire. Many 
people under these circumstances interpret 
their feelings as an urge to write poetry. 
Other circumstances may produce the same 
result, but for convenience, we may speak 
of all the verse written under this kind of 
urge as spring poetry. 

The main characteristic of most poetry in 
this class is that it is like the impulse that 
created it: pleasant, and vague. It says 
not much of anything, and says it in verse 
that is neither very good nor very bad. A 
ream of paper without the verse written 
on it is worth seventy-five cents to a dol- 
lar; the same ream of paper after it has 
been decorated with the lines of what we 
have agreed to call a spring poet, is worth— 
just exactly nothing. 

I have just finished reading, at the re- 
quest of the author. about twenty poems of 
this sort. A few flashes of beauty here and 
there gave some hope for the future de- 


velopment of the writer, but not one of the 
poems was a thing of particular beauty in 
and for itself. Hundreds and thousands 
of people who feel the urge to write are 
blackening paper with this type of verse, 
cluttering up the desks of magazine editors 
with it, and getting it back again. Their 
friends who praise it, like the work because 
they are interested in the author. Nobody 
else cares anything about it. 

Yet these writers are constantly sending 
their work to people whom they believe to 
be competent critics, asking for criticism or 
help. Well, here is help for them, if they 
can swallow a bitter pill and profit by it. 

If art is not an imitation of nature, how 
much. more emphatically must we say that 
it is not an imitation of art! Art is the cre- 
ation of beauty where there was nothing— 
absolutely nothing—before. True enough, 
the artist works from nature, but he does 
not copy it; true enough, he writes with 
relation to the world, but he does not mirror 
it. If he did, a common looking glass would 
be the truest artist, and a pocket kodak the 
greatest. 

In the poet, a mere impulse to write is not 
enough, and a mere echoing of what other 
writers have done is a waste of time. Writ- 
ers who are merely producing a diluted 
essence of other poets’ work might as well 
cease to write until they have something to 
say. “After all,” says Hoxie Neale Fair- 
child, “the secret of poetry lies not in verbal 
trickery, but in discovering a fine thing to 
say and then just saying it.” 

Now, the trouble with the writers of what 
we have agreed to call spring poetry is that 
they have not discovered a fine thing to say, 
but merely a fine thing to say something 
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about. Even spring may be a good subject 
for a poet, and even spring poems do get 
themselves published. The discovery that 
there is beauty in spring time, however, is 
not the discovery of a poem; otherwise, 
every human being would be a poet of the 
first water. None of us are so blind as not 
to see the beauty in spring. Few of us are 
able to discover anything fine and new to 
say about that beauty. In other words, few 
of us have anything to say that will inter- 
pret the beauty of spring—or anything 
else—to people who feel beauty, but are 
incapable of putting their feelings into 
words. 

In an age that reacts sluggishly to all but 
the most violent stimuli, the poem that is 
no more than a pretty arrangement of words 
it not likely to get itself read. If the poet 
wants an audience, he must discover a 
vivid— we might almost say violent — 
method of presenting his picture to the 
minds of readers. And that means first 
of all, the having of a vivid picture to pre- 
sent. No mere vague sense of beauty will 
do; no mere agile arrangement of words 
will satisfy. The writer must have a very 
definite something to say, and invent a new 
and surprising way of saying it. 

Here is a poem of eight lines written by 
Paul Fort and translated into English by 
Ludwig Lewisohn: 

THE DEAD GIRL 

This girl is dead, is dead in love’s old way. 

They put her in the earth at break of day. 

They laid her lonely in her fine array. 

They left her lonely where her lone grave lay. 

They came back gaily, gaily with the day. 

They sang so gaily, gaily: “None may stay. 

The girl is dead, is dead in love’s old way.” 

They went afield, afield, as every day... . 
The subject-matter of this poem, in the 
largest sense, is old. People have been 
loving and dying since the beginning of 
time, and poets have been writing of love 
and death all that while. The thing that 
gives it distinction is the presence of a vivid 
image in every line. Even when it repeats 
the words, as in line seven, it presents a new 
image, a distinct picture. It is not what we 
have agreed to call spring poetry, because 
it is not the vague product of a vague sense 
of beauty. It shows a definite plan, ac- 
complishes a definite thing, presents a spe- 
cific picture. 
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Edward Fitzgerald’s claim to fame rests 
almost entirely on his translation of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Yet the 
fame of Fitzgerald is as secure as that of 
any writer of English verse. Of this trans- 
lation, Fitzgerald published over a number 
of years, five widely varving editions. The 
verse of the fifth edition, while it is un- 
doubtedly improved, is essentially the verse 
of the first edition. Almost all of Fitz- 
gerald’s revision was for the purpose of 
providing more vivid and unusual images 
than he had put into his first edition of the 
translation. 

How well he succeeded, we may judge 
from the fact that many Arabian and Per- 
sian poets have a wider reputation in their 
native lands than Omar has; but Fitzger- 
ald’s work ranks with the supreme accom- 
plishments in English poetry. The trans- 
lation is better than the original; better 
poetry. 

Were I a poet trying to achieve success in 
the crowded field of magazine verse and 
not succeeding, I should ask myself a few 
rather serious questions. Suppose I were 
an editor —I would say to myself —and 
these poems came to my desk with five hun- 
dred others, would these attract me as 
strikingly better than, and strikingly differ- 
ent from, the others that lay before me? 
Just what excuse have they for existence 
anyway? Are they better written, or have 
they more interesting subject-matter, or 
have they the merit of novelty? Of the 
five hundred poems on my desk, are these 
the best calculated to appeal to present-day 
readers and give them sufficient pleasure to 
make them worth the time spent in reading? 

How many of the writers who feel that 
editors are neglecting their work are wil- 
ling to subject it to such a test? 

Right there we have an objection to 
spring poems, no matter how well written 
they may be. True enough, everybody en- 
joys spring; but on the other hand, almost 
everybody who has ever written has written 
about the beauty of spring. Everybody 
loves flowers—but the language already is 
well supplied with poems about flowers. 

And you may object that the language is 
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What Determines the Price of an 
Illustrated Articler 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


No doubt there are many readers of these 
articles on photography and writing who 
may wonder why one editor pays $10.00 and 
another $25.00, and even $100, for a good 
illustrated article. To be sure, the readers 
have some idea of what determines the value 
of a picture to an editor; but they may not 
have a very clear idea of the editor’s point 
of view. This is especially true when some 
reader is offered by one editor only $1.00 
for each picture which another considers 
worth $5.00 apiece. Let me say that what 
follows is not to be considered final or the 
authoritative last word on the subject. 
However, the suggestions and observations 
made here may serve to lead the readers to 
a better understanding of the problem, and 
thus he may be led to a more profitable and 
satisfactory method of selling pictures, with 
or without an article. 

To help make the matter clear, let me 
draw upon some of my own recent experi- 
ences in accepting and rejecting manu- 
scripts. A very common case is that of one 
lady who has turned to writing to make a 
living for herself and her family, after the 
death of her husband. Let us grant that 
she writes well and makes good pictures 
with her camera, but does not get very high 
prices for her work. Why? Because she 
confines her efforts to very beautiful but 
very commonplace, easily photographed sub- 
jects. If she writes of the Yellowstone 
Park, her pictures—although technically 
and artistically above reproach—are of 
scenes which have been photographed time 
and again. Unless she is a writer of na- 
tional reputation, her article and illustra- 
tions, if accepted at all, will bring only a 
low figure. Not because her literary and 
photographic ability is mediocre, but because 
she has selected a threadbare subject. In 
such a case, it is very likely that she will 
not receive more than $1.00 each for her 


pictures and a corresponding minimum rate 
for her manuscript. 

Now let us suppose that this same woman 
happens to have been faced with her prob- 
lem of livelihood while living in China, as 
the wife of a missionary, or while traveling 
in South America on a business trip with 
her husband. Although the public is better 
informed about China and South America 
than ever before, there is no doubt that most 
of us may never visit China or South Amer- 
ica. When she writes of these countries, 
and accompanies her manuscript with splen- 
did photographs, she is dealing in material 
which has a stronger appeal for the editor 
and he therefore pays correspondingly high 
prices. “But,” I hear some one object, “we 
cannot all move to China or to some environ- 
ment which will yield the desirable mate- 
rial you mention.” Very true, and I pur- 
posely selected extremes to help make clear 
the importance of avoiding the beaten track. 
Now let us try to get a little closer to the 
problem and see whether or not the solution 
is not simpler than we first assumed it to be. 

Let us, this time, begin at the very bottom 
of the ladder and climb up, step by step. 
Very well, a woman with literary and photo- 
graphic ability is left to support herself 
and her two children. Her previous train- 
ing and the necessity to make a home, pre- 
clude her entering upon a business career. 
In an amateur way, she has made good with 
her literary efforts and camera. Most im- 
portant of all, she has some confidence in 
her ability and her photographic skill. In 
short, she has reason to select writing and 
photography as the one avenue which will 
lead to maintaining her home and educating 
her children. The first step is to look over 
her accumulation of negatives. Are there 
any subjects around which she can write 
something of interest for a woman’s maga- 
zine or children’s page? Will certain flower 
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studies, woodland scenes or pictures of her 
children lend themselves to adorn greeting, 
menu or announcement cards? If so, she 
should begin at once to use this material 
in these suggested directions. In the mean- 
time, at every opportunity she should get 
new material for her pen and camera. No, 
not by going to China, but by visiting her 
own or a neighbor’s garden, by walks in the 
city parks, by trips into the country, by 
going out with her own and other children 
and photographing them while at play. In 
all her literary and photographic work, let 
her strive for the human appeal—that some- 
thing which grips the heartstrings as well as 
the mind. Here again, some reader may 
object by pointing out that I am advising 
very commonplace subject-material in direct 
contradiction of my reference to photo- 
graphing Yellowstone Park. Well, I leave 
it an open question as to whether Old Faith- 
ful, the famous geyser, really offers more 
or less beautiful and attractive subject-ma- 
terial than a group of happy children. 

Perhaps, our lady with two children is 
equipped educationally and photographical- 
ly to make interesting nature-studies of 
birds, flowers, insects and animals. This 
field is not yet crowded nor are séveral 
other fields such as the study of housing 
conditions, good roads, city planning proj- 
ects, development of real estate, tourist 
and convention activities, boys and girls’ 
summer camps, descriptions of various in- 
dustries and professions. Within reason- 
able bounds, any woman can use her pen and 
camera to advantage in these directions. 
What I am trying to suggest is to avoid the 
usual rut of trying to make portraits and 
pretty landscapes. These two fields are 
crowded and on!'y the well-trained man or 
woman can hope to succeed. Therefore, 
let the lady with her two children to sup- 
port, consider the lines of activity I have 
suggested; and there are others which will 
suggest themselves as she gains greater con- 
fidence and skill. She will find that prices 
for work, which is a bit different, will well 
repay the extra preliminary effort. 

What I have suggested thus far will ap- 
ply in great measure to any writer-photog- 
rapher. Of course, in the field of news 
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gathering and press photography a man has 
a little the better opportunity because’ he 
will take, and can take, greater physical 
risks than a woman. However, when one 
sees the work that is being done by some 
women who have gone to the far corners of 
the earth, even into the jungles and terri- 
tories of savage tribes, it is not wise to 
attempt to limit the activities of women 
writers. All of which brings me to the point 
of considering what determines the price of 
a photograph in an illustrated article, when 
it is made by those we have been consider- 
ing. We will assume that all commonplace 
material is eliminated and that what we 
have to consider is timely and interesting, 
and is produced by men and women who 
must depend upon their literary and photo- 
graphic work for a livelihood. One of the 
first difficulties which many writers have 
to meet is the matter of marketing their 
product intelligently, A first-rate, illus- 
trated article on Florida as a winter resort 
may bring a very low figure or a splendid 
return—it all depends on the skill with which 
the author disposes of it. Let us look at 
the matter from a very mercenary point of 
view and not consider the truly artistic and 
literary values which are involved. Very 
well, we have this excellent illustrated ar- 
ticle on Florida as a winter resort. What 
shall we do with it to bring the greatest 
financial reward? There are several maga- 
zines, such as Travel, National Geographic 
and others which might like it and pay a 
good price for it. If the illustrations were 
particularly good of some of the homes, 
residential sections and highways, in Flor- 
ida, some builders’ or contractors’ publica- 
tion might consider it worth a high rate 
as publicity for contractors or builders who 
were at work in the South. If the pictures 
displayed agricu!ture and fruit-raising to ad- 
vantage, a number of the farm papers, which 
are interested in the development of Florida, 
might consider the article worth a high rate 
for their own publicity purposes. Again, 
if the material had much to do with the 
beauties of the seacoast towns, the steam- 
ship companies and railroads might pay 4 
good price for such an article to be used in 
their own circulars and advertising matter. 
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In short, it should be evident that there are 
several very likely and profitable markets. 
But which one will yield the greatest re- 
turn? That is a question which can be 
determined only by cut-and-dry methods. 
Obviously, if the article is mailed to any 
one of these possible markets with the leg- 
end, “submitted at your regular rates,” the 
writer will have to abide by whatever price 
is paid and sell the article to the first one 
who accepts it. A better way—still assum- 
ing that the articte is first class in every re- 
spect—is to write a letter to each possible 
market and make very clear to each the 
value of the article for that particular mar- 
ket. Then ask for any offer, subject to can- 
cellation if the article is not found to be 
exactly as represented. As a rule, such a 
procedure results in a wide difference in 
price. One editor may think $25.00 is 
enough; but a steamship company might 
consider it worth $100.00 for its advertising 
campaign. Naturally the articles should go 
to the highest bidder. Still another method 
is to set one’s own price and mail it in turn 
to all possible markets until it is accepted. 
All these factors are responsible for a $1.00 
per print offer by one editor and a $5.00 per 
print offer by another. Mind you, the ar- 
ticle is first class in every respect, even in 
the case of the $1.00 per print offer; but 
that particu!ar editor may not be in need 
of just such material and another may be 
turning heaven and earth to get it. There 
is no way to make a flat rate except by 
placing one’s own price on the manuscript. 
This may or may not be an advantage. One 
may get more than the $1.00 rate but lose 
the $5.00 return altogether. In short, in- 
telligent literary salesmanship is vital to the 
success of the writer-photographer. 
Therefore, in conclusion, that determines 
the price of an illustrated article is placing 
it in the hands of the editor who needs it 
most. We all strain a point to pay for 
that which we really want or need. The 
editor of most publications is no exception. 
However, I might point out that there are 
some magazines, particularly in the trade 
publication field, which need such material 
but are financially unable to offer high 
prices. Then the matter comes down to 


whether or not the writer wishes to make a 
name for himself or herself in that field. 
If so, the best plan is to accept whatever 
price is offered and charge the difference 
to the excellent publicity thus received. It 
is no small thing to be considered an author- 
ity in any field. It helps tremendously in 
building up a reputation, and, often, it is 
worth far more in the end than a few extra 
dollars. However, if money is the first and 
immediate consideration, let the writer-pho- 
tographer become his own good salesman 
and then he will find that there is not one 
price, but a larger number of attractive 
prices which will be paid cheerfully when 
the right illustrated article is placed in the 
right market. 





A NOVELIST’S WEDDING 
PRESENT 


When Miss Margaret Kennedy was mar- 
ried recently to Mr. David Davis, the for- 
mer secretary of Mr. Asquith, she received 
one wedding present from America which 
would gladden the heart of any novelist. 
Her publishers sent the hundred thousandth 
copy of “The Constant Nymph” bound by 
the French binders, who rank high among 
the artist book binders of America. An 
interesting feature of the book was a pocket 
which contained the handsome royalty check 
that the novel has already earned for its 
author.—Doubleday, Page & Co. 





ENGLISH AS SHE IS TRANS- 
LATED 

In the American Commerce Reports some 
amusing examples of mis-translation are 
given. Thus in a Spanish-speaking coun- 
try “vacuum cleaners” was rendered “ciean- 
ers of emptiness,” “iron washers” became 
“machines for washing iron,” and “harness 
for a single-horse buggy” came out as “har- 
ness full of bugs for a bachelor horse.”— 
American Mutual Magazine. 
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EFLECTION aids in understanding, 

understanding gives poise, poise means 
an awareness of all angles to the problem 
under attention. 








Protection of Literary Property 
By REGINALD SPELL 


Counsel for the Writers’ Guild, New York City. 


PART III 


Securing the Copyright 


Copyright is not acquired automatically 
upon publication of a literary production. 
There is a certain procedure through which 
an author or proprietor must go before he 
can have his material protected. These re- 
quirements are prescribed by the copyright 
law itself and protection is not availabie 
to anyone who does not substantially com- 
ply with the requirements as prescribed. 


First Requirement 


Publication of the material with a notice 
of copyright inscribed on every copy thereof 
is the first step to be taken. The law pro- 
vides that one may secure copyright, pro- 
vided he is otherwise entitled to it, by pub- 
lishing his material; and publication, as al- 
ready mentioned, consists in printing or 
otherwise putting into readable form and 
publicly distributing or p!acing on sale, by 
or under the authority of the author or pro- 
prietor. The publication must be general 
and unqualified. The notice required should 
be placed on the title-page or the back of 
the title-page of a book or other printed pub- 
lication; or either on the title-page or the 
first page of text of each separate number, 
or under the title heading, if a periodical. It 
may be in the form: 


“COPYRIGHT, 19 
pubtication ) 

Ba. (name of copyright owner).” 

The name printed as the copyright owner 
should be the true, legal name of the person 
entitled to it, as the use of a fictitious or 
assumed name, or the name of a person not 
entitled to the copyright, may result in the 
loss of the protection. 

The publication with notice as herein men- 
tioned initiates copyright, but the law pre- 
scribes something further. 
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. . (year date of 


Second Requirement 

PUBLISHED WORKS: Immediately 
after publication there should be deposited 
in the Copyright Office, or in the mail in a 
post-paid wrapper, properly addressed to 
the Register of Copyright, Washington, 
D. C., a copy or copies (as specified below) 
of the copyright material, accompanied by 
an application for copyright and a money 
order for the statutory fee of one dollar. 
The copies of works required to be deposited 
may be mailed to the Copyright Office free 
of postage if directly delivered to the post- 
master and so requested ; but the application 
and remittance are not entitled to free postal 
transmission and should be forwarded sepa- 
rately. A form of application will be mailed 
free by the Copyright Office upon request. 

For works by an author who is a citizen 
or subject of a foreign country and whose 
work is not published in the United States, 
only one copy of the best edition is re- 
quired to be deposited. 

If the copyright material is a domestic 
periodical, two copies are required. 

If it is a contribution to a domestic peri- 
odical one number of the periodical in which 
the contribution appears should be deposited. 

For all other published material, two 
copies shou'd be deposited. 

The deposit for registration must be made 
promptly, which means without unreason- 
able delay. If the deposit is not made, there 
can be no redress in case of an infringement. 
Where the copyright proprietor is notified 
that a special deposit is required, such de- 
posit must be made within three months 
after notification, unless he is in an outly- 
ing possession of the United States or in a 
foreign country, in which event it must be 
made within six months. Otherwise a pen- 
alty will be incurred and the copyright 
voided. 
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UNPUBLISHED WORKS: This in- 
cludes that material which, at the time of 
registration, has not been printed or repro- 
duced and publicity distributed. Of interest 
to the average author are: 

Dramatic and musical compositions ; lec- 
tures and other oral addresses. One com- 
plete printed or manuscript copy of the work 
should be deposited with the application for 
copyright accompanied by a money order 
for one dollar. The copy should be in con- 
venient form, leaves securely fastened to- 
gether, and bear the title on the work cor- 
responding to that given in the application. 
Compliance with these requirements must 
be made before copyright can be secured, 
there being a sharp distinction in this respect 
between published and unpublished works. 

In the case of motion picture photoplays 
there should be deposited in the Copyright 
Office a title and description of the photo- 
play and one print taken from each scene 
of every act. 

And it should be remembered that when 
these unpublished works are reproduced for 
sale it is necessary that a second deposit 
of printed copies for registration and pay- 
ment of a second fee be made upon publi- 
cation. 

Third Requirement 

This requirement, while app!ying primar- 
ily to publishers, may be of interest to those 
writers who contemplate publishing their 
own works. It is to the effect that if the 
material copyrighted is in book form, except 
books of foreign origin and not in the Eng- 
lish language, the deposit in the Copyright 
Office must be accompanied by an affidavit 
stating that the type setting, printing and 
binding have been performed within the 
United States. This affidavit must be made 
after publication of the book by the person 
claiming the copyright, his duly authorized 
representative residing in the United States, 
or the printer. It should contain the follow- 
ing statements: 

|. That the copies deposited have been 
printed from type set within the limits of 
the United States; or from plates made 
within such limits from type set therein; 
or that such production was made by |itho- 
graphic process or ‘photo-engraving wholly. 
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performed within such limits, stating, in 
either case, the place and establishment 
where such work was done. If the book 
is not produced by either process, then no 
statement in this regard is necessary. 

2. That the printing of the text has 
been performed within the limits of the 
United States, giving the place and name of 
the establishment doing the work. 

3. That the binding has been performed 
within such limits, showing the name and 
place of the establishment doing the work. 

4. That the completion of the printing, 
or the publication of the book, was on a 
given day. 


Fourth Requirement 


In the case of a book published abroad in 
the English language before publication in 
this country, an “in the meantime” copy- 
right, good for thirty days, may be secured 
by complying with the following require- 
ments: 

Deposit not later than thirty days after 
publication one complete copy of the for- 
eign edition with a request for the reserva- 
tion of the copyright. The application 
should state the name and nationality of the 
author, name, address and nationality of the 
copyiight claimant, and the exact date of 
original foreign publication. This copyright 
may be extended for a full term copyright 
if (1) an authorized edition is published in 
the United States within the thirty-day per- 
iod and (2) the requirements as to deposit 
of copies, registration, filing of affidavit, 
etc., are complied with.. 





CHECKS—TWO KINDS 
By Rosert B. SIBtey. 


I wrote some verses—most a peck, 
And sent them to a magazine. 

Then I sat back to await a check, 
Quite confident and all serene. 


The message came—the check was there, 
The answer to my rhyming spasm; 
That slim rejection notice proved 
A check on my enthusiasm! 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST LIBRARY 
What it Means to You— Read Here 


COMPLETE, practical, working library for all writers is incorporated 


in the six books described on these pages. 


Every sort of information 


you want and need to succeed in writing will be found in them— 
and the WRITER’S DIGEST will keep you posted monthly on the very 
latest market developments in your field. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET—Revised, 1925 Edition. 
Gives the names and addresses of all active publishers 
regularly in the market for short stories, serials, book 
manuscripts, poems, special articles, ete., specifying the 
kind of material each publisher wants. A highly special- 
ized, descriptive list. A writer must know the market for 
his particular style of work, or his labor is wasted. (On 
the press. Place your advance order now.) 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES—By L. Josephine 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a 
business, and clearly shows the great possibilities open 
to every ambitious writer of today. Every essential feature 
in building the short story is definitely outlined. She 
tells what editors want, and her suggestions are uniquely 
helpful. 

HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS—By Emma Gary 
Wallace. The author of this book has had a- wide ex- 
perience in all branches of literary work, and speaks 
with authority. The many valuable hints, combined with 
helpful instructive information, will teach the ambitious 
writer the art of putting together his ideas in such a 
form that he will produce correctly drawn up manuscripts. 

THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS—By Henry 
Albert Phillips. This is a practical treatise for profes- 


sional writers, continuity, and scenario writers, students, 
and all persohs who have a sincere and vital interest in 
the creation and production of photoplays. The author 
has written more than fifty successful photoplays, which 
is a testimony of his ability in placing before the student 
the qualifications and technique necessary to the prepar- 
ation of an acceptable manuscript. 


HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS—By Felix J. 
Koch. Syndicating articles to the various newspapers 
is an exceedingly profitable field to every writer, and 
just how this fascinating work is carried on is fully dis- 
cussed and outlined in this book. The author tells how 
to develop the “‘story sense,’’ importance of the title, 
best way to make the article appeal to the editor, best 
methods of selling, etc. 


THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWER MANUAL 
—By Harry V. Martin. Five hundred and forty-two 
questions that commonly confront writers—covering every 
phase of authorship—are answered clearly and concisely. 
The answers are given out of the author's practical ex- 
perience during the many years in which he has made his 
living with a typewriter. The questions answered are just 
the kind that you and I have asked many times. It is a 
reference book that every writer should own. 


These books are handsomely bound in gray cloth cover 
Use the coupon on opposite page now 
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Four Offers Extraordinary: 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 1 We will send the WRITER'S SPECIAL OFFER No. 3 If you are already a sub- 


DIGEST LIBRARY—the com- scriber, or reader of the 
plete set of six books—and enter your subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST, and also own some of these books, 
the WRITER’S DIGEST for one year (or extend your we will, for a limited time, send you any three 
subscription for one year if you are already a sub- books you may select, postpaid, upon re- $2 50 


scriber) upon receipt of money order or 
SPECIAL OFFER No. 4 et will enter or renew your 


check for 
SPECIAL OFFER No. 2 - an inducement to those hein tr ae. 
for the WRITER'S pioest and send you your choice 


ho are already subscribers 
or readers of the WRITER’ 8 DIGEST, for a limited time 

of any one book you may select, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of money order or personal check 
$2.00 


we will send this complete set of six books, the WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST LIBRARY, postpaid, upon $4 75 

receipt of money order or personal check for 

NOTE:—Put an X mark in front of ‘Special Offer No. 1,” ‘‘2,’’ “3,”” or ‘‘4,’’ whichever appeals to you, on the 
coupon below, clip it and mail to us TODAY. It will be one of the best investments you have ever made. 
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MAIL THIS KEY-TO-SUCCESS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST (Book Dept.), 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CO I accept your Special Offer No. 1, and enclose $6.00, for which send to me by return mail, postpaid, the com- 
plete set of six books in your WRITER’S DIGEST LIBRARY, and also [] enter my subscription (J renew my 
subscription) for THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 

(0 I accept your Special Offer No. 2, and enclose $4.75, for which send to me by return mail, postpaid, the com- 
plete set of six books in your WRITER’S DIGEST LIBRARY. 

(CO I accept your Special Offer No. 3, and enclose $2.50, for which send to me by return mail, postpaid, the 
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year for the WRITER’S DIGEST and send to me by return mail, postpaid, the one book checked below 
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Writing for the Trade Journals 


By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 
Vill 


(Continued from October Issue) 





This is the eighth of a series of timely articles by this gifted writer, opening a remu- 
nerative field that many ambitious writers have overlooked. His exposition is clear, 


impressive, and true. 


He believes that good American dollars should be received in 


exchange for a writer's brains, and tells how to get them. 





Store Management 


While articles on Store Management are 
undoubtedly in good demand, the subject is 
really of a somewhat technical nature, and 
therefore the average writer will not find 
it easy to prepare stories of this kind. On 
the other hand, if he will base his article 
on personal interviews with people who are 
thoroughly familiar with the topic, he will 
find that he can write saleable stories. Like 
some of the other topics previously listed, 
such stories are not often received by edi- 
tors, and therefore it is a good subject if 
you are qualified to handle it. 

A particularly good type of story is that 
on some phase of business law as it affects 
the retailer, and if it concerns some phase 
of law likely to affect many merchants the 
story is sure to sell. If you happen to have 
a friend who is a lawyer he can, if he is 
willing, pass you some valuable pointers 
along this line. Also, such stories can occa- 
sionally be obtained by watching court pro- 
ceedings and decisions handed down in cases 
in which retail dealers may be invo'ved. 

As to articles on any of the other subjects 
which pertain to Store Management, it is 
hardly possible to give any outline that 
would apply to the whole group, so no effort 
will be made to do so. Just bear in mind 
the fact that whatever be the subject you 
are writing about, discuss it in such a man- 
ner that those who read it will find it really 
profitable to them. Make the article as in- 
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tensely practical as you can, avoid all theory, 
and let it be genuinely informative from 
first word to last. It should always be 
builded around some particular retail store. 


Stock Knowledge 


This is another subject that is ever in 
good demand among the editors, for stock 
knowledge is vitally important in the pro- 
gram of successful selling. And particularly 
is this true in the store handling merchan- 
dise for which there is a seasonable demand, 
or any articles of wearing apparel in which 
the matter of style is a factor. For, as you 
can readily see, knowledge of what the trade 
is demanding is very important in the build- 
ing up of sales. A merchant must ever cater 
to the wants of his trade or they will go 
elsewhere to buy, and the way to do this is to 
always have an accurate knowledge of his 
stock. Furthermore, stock knowledge is 
equally as important to buying as to selling, 
for it eliminates, or at least greatly lessens, 
the possibility of either over-buying or un- 
der-buying. 

Investigation among the retail merchants 
of your community will develop the fact 
that quite a few of them use some form of 
perpetual inventory, either throughout the 
whole store or in some of the different de- 
partments. And if you can locate a system 
of this kind that has produced really good 
results the chances are that a worth while 
story could-be written about it. -However. 
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it is well to bear in mind the fact that the 
system you are discussing must be more 
or less original with the merchant using it, 
and not such a system as may already be in 
use in many other stores. Get the merchant 
or the buyer to tell you just how this sys- 
tem works, how and why it proves an aid to 
the keener buying of merchandise, why it 
helps to increase sales, and describe the 
system itself so that other merchants may 
understand precisely how it operates; and 
always include with the story any forms 
that are used, for the editor will want to 
reproduce them with your article. 

Neat stock arrangement, methods of tak- 
ing physical inventory, methods of control- 
ing stock, methods of speeding up the stock 
turnovers, etc., are among other good topics 
to handle. 


Co-operation Among Merchants 


It was not so many years ago that nearly 
every merchant considered his competitor 
as his enemy, and that co-operation among 
the retail merchants, particularly those en- 
gaged in the same line of business, was de- 
cidedly uncommon. Fortunately, however, 
that situation no longer prevails, for mer- 
chants have learned from experience that 
the spirit of frieudly co-operation is a great 
aid to better business. 

Writers will find this subject a friend'y 
good one to write about. Watch the pages 
of the newspapers and you will often find 
therein advertisements of a co-operative na- 
ture in which several merchants are taking 
part, and some of these can be made the 
basis for good stories if the idea involved 
is not of a hackneyed nature. Often, too, 
merchants will hold co-operative sales, par- 
ticularly in the smaller towns, and these can 
also be worked into saleable stories. 

While conventions are generally covered 
by staff correspondents, it will do no harm to 
query an editor relative to the covering 
of a convention that may be held in your 
community. Some times such an assign- 
ment may be secured, and generally it is 
quite profitable work, seldom netting less 
than $25 per day, and quite frequently near- 
ly twice this amount. Personally, I have 
received as high as $75 per day for covering 
a convention, being paid for my work on a 
space rate basis. 


But even if you find you cannot secure 
an assignment to cover such ‘a convention 
you will find it profitable to attend anyhow, 
for you will hear many talks covering the 
various phases of merchandising, and thus 
will pick up many ideas for suitable articles 
you can later write. 


Retail Selling 


Elsewhere I have said that methods mer- 
chants successfully use to increase their 
sales is one of the editor’s primary con- 
siderations in the selecting of material for 
publication. Therefore, articles of any type 
that pertain directly to retail sel!ing, that 
show what other merchants have done to 
increase their sales, and tell how they have 
done it, are always in the very best demand. 

Such stories should be of a strictly in- 
formational nature from first to last, and 
might be described as “method” or “how” 
stories. They shou'd tell not on'y what 
certain merchants have done to increase 
their sales, but should describe precisely 
how they did it. Also, if you can, secure 
the information, give the cost of the plan of 
method, and the results that were achieved 
in the way of increased sales volume. 

In every town and in every city there are 
merchants who are doing something or other 
every day to increase their business; this 
may be just a simple little idea, it may be 
an elaborate selling campaign, but whatever 
the idea involved, if results are really being 
accomplished it affords the material for a 
worth while story. 

It is well, however, to remember, in the 
writing of such stories, that they should not 
concern a method in common practice in 
the retail business, but some new, original 
or at least different sort of a plan. 

The best of these subjects wou!d include 
selling by mail; methods used to win the 
trade of new customers, or to win back 
the trade of customers who have quit buy- 
ing; methods used to win the good will of 
children; the use of the telephone to get 
business; the creating of business during 
dull season, and the like. 

This completing the Merchandising Group 
we will next turn our attention to the maga- 
zines of the Industrial Group. 

As this field, however, is by no means as 
important to the average writer as the Mer- 
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chandising magazines, due to the technical 
character of most of the material that is 
published, I shall not endeavor to discuss 
it at any length, but will give merely a gen- 
eral outline of some of the more important 
topics covered by the manufacturing maga- 
zines of the group, including only those sub- 
jects, of course, that do not require a tech- 
nical knowledge. 


Descriptive Stories 


As in the Merchandising magazines 
stories of this kind are ever in good demand 
among the magazines of the Industrial 
Group. And because the subject is one that 
most writers are capable of handling if they 
have had any newspaper ofr journalistic 
training to speak of, time devoted to the 
writing of such stories will generally turn 
out to be a profitable investment. 

For the purpose of better illustrating the 
proper method of writing such a story we 
will presume that the subject you have 
chosen is a textile plant, and that you are 
going to submit the article to some maga- 
zine in the textile field. ; 

With some official or department head 
who is capable of explaining things to you 
as you go along, you will want to make a 
complete trip through the plant, just as you 
would make a trip through a retail store 
when you are covering this subject for a 
Merchandising magazine. Then, when you 
have completed this trip, write your story in 
such a manner that you will virtually carry 
the reader through the plant also, and you 
will more than likely produce a successful 
story. Cover all the important phases of 
production, describe machinery and equip- 
ment, tell of methods that are used to speed 
up production, insure the safety of workers, 
to conserve floor space, to protect the plant 
against fire, to increase the efficiency of the 
workers, etc., etc. Secure with the material 
for your story as many interior photographs 
as you can, showing machinery and equip- 
ment, preferably with workers at their 
places, views of different departments, and 
the like, and one or more exterior views of 
the plant. With these illustrations you will 
have a story that should net you a fairly 
good return if you have handled your sub- 
ject properly, and as the material for such 
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a story can be easily gathered and the story 
itself written in one day’s time, the average 
writer will find this a very profitable topic 
to handle for magazines of the Industrial 
Group. 

Method Stories 


While the Descriptive Story itself should 
include mention of certain methods that are 
successfully used in the industrial plant such 
as ways of speeding up production, etc., 
separate stories on any of these topics also 
will find a ready market if the idea or 
method involved is out of the ordinary, or 
at least not in very common use. These 
stories might concern any phase of produc- 
tive activity or factory operation, and should 
so be written that other industrial officials 
in reading them can, if they wish, adopt the 
same method for their own plants. 

While brevity is always an important con- 
sideration in writing for the trade maga- 
zines, it is not a point so strictly adhered to 
in the Industrial Field as in the Merchan- 
dising Field, so in the writing of Method 
Stories, it is advisable to cover the matter 
just as fully as your subject may merit, 
whether your story may run to 1,000 or to 
3,000 words. Describe the methods in more 
or less detail, tell precisely how it operates, 
and what results it has achieved; tell what 
the workers themselves think of it if it per- 
tains to their work, what it costs, why it 
has proven better than other methods, and 
why it will prove equally as efficient in other 
factories that may adopt it. And you will 
have prepared a story that almost any In- 
dustrial magazine will be more than glad 
to publish. 


Winning Good-Will of Employes 


In a great many industrial plants, espe- 
cially the larger ones, it will be found that 
welfare work among the emp!oyes is con- 
sidered an important part of the business, 
and that many things are done to win the 
good will of employes, to keep them satis- 
fied with their jobs. For naturally a sat- 
isfied employe is always a better worker, 
and better workers mean increased produc- 
tion for the factory. 

Stories of this nature can be profitably 
(Continued on page 60) 
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You have an inspiration for a story 
and you tackle it. The action moves 
along rapidly, the issues are clear, the 
incidents increasingly interesting. 
Then, suddenly, you find your charac- 
ters on the brink of a narrative-chasm. 
They can’t go back. You can’t bring 
them forward, naturally, convincingly. 
And then what . . . ? You patch 
and piece and rewrite and send it off. 
A wait and back it comes with another 
of those well-known “Unavailable” 
notes. 

The world is full of writers driven 
by an unseen spur that will not let 
them rest. Oh! the pity of the years 
they spend learning by trying and fail- 
ing. Oh! for a course of study which 
could be followed at home, in spare 
time—that, under the direction of suc- 
cessful writers and able editors, could 
teach one that something which makes 
stories readable and salable, 


This is exactly what the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship offers you—a 
proved course in story writing, which 
studied at home, at your convenience, 
will give your work that professional 
touch for which editors are always 
searching. 

Already you know how much tech- 
nique there is to narrative writing— 
plot, motivation, characterization, 
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dramatic suspense. Many are the pit- 
falls between the inception of an idea 
and the finished story. To be recog- 
nized and rewarded you must know 
the methods and tricks of writing that 
once learned will help you construct a 
story without holes, without those fatal, 
awkward places in plot or action. 


Teaching hundreds of ambitious and 
coming writers the professional touch 
is the successful record of the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship. 


Because we feel so strongly that only 
writers of promising ability should 
enroll, we reserve the privilege of dis- 
couraging those of inferior promise. 
We therefore ask everyone to pass a 
creative test. This will determine 
your talent. Should we believe your 
talent is better suited to other creative 
work, we will tell you so, frankly. For 
full information, sign and mail the 
coupon below. 


coo oor Ore eae ae ee SS 


Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 


formation about your home-stu 
Writing. 


caciiivedinslesicnirecigtidinighencdinbeimestsiacomnsibe 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


Please send me, without aaesine or obligation, in- 
y course in Short Story 





Address. 
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The Matriarch 


The well-known authoress, G. B. Stern, 
now Mrs. Geoffrey Holdsworth, of Eng- 
land, is proceeding in the footsteps of 
genius. If her “Debatable Ground,” “The 
China Shop” and “The Room” served to 
introduce her sterling qualities to the read- 
ing public, “The Matriarch” must be a defi- 
nite assurance to the friends she has won, 
that her literary craftsmanship and artistic 
adroitness are indeed growing from 
strength to strength. Her mastery of in- 
tricate details is strikingly reminiscent of 
the French master of plot, Eugene Sue. The 
fable deals with over seven generations of 
the aristocratic, domineering Rakonitz fami- 
ly and numerous tales and incidents sur- 
rounding them. However, the whole is care- 
fully fused into an absorbing narrative. It 
marks a noble departure in the field of novel 
writing. 

“The Matriarch.” By G. B. Stern. 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., $2.50. 


New 





Parade 


Some time has passed since the author 
of that popular book “Etiquette” has 
brought before the public a novel. Mrs. 
Price Post has lost none of her skill in the 
interval. In fact, Mrs. Post reveals greater 
sureness and ease of construction than she 
has yet attained in fiction. 

One sees, through the pages of her new 
book, smart life in New York City, in Tux- 
edo, on Long Island and in those European 
centers where Americans most congregate. 
“Parade” covers two generations. It brings 
the reader right down to the age of jazz, 
when the parents he met in the earlier part 
of the novel, are contemplating with dis- 
may, the children they have brought up, 
and who are now in the dancing years. The 
characters in this novel are very accurately 
pictured, and seem to have been drawn from 
life. 


“Parade.” 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
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By Emily Post. New York: 


$2.00. 


The Solano Star 


The author of that remarkable achieve- 
ment “The Uncertain Feast” is again 
proving her claim to indisputable genius. 
Very few novels of last year came even 
within shouting distance of Solita Solano’s 
first novel, a penetrating study of one who 
had drunk freely from the tantulus cup of 
sex and ultimately succumbed to its lure. 
“The Happy Failure” is likewise resonant 
with the reckless melody of the maiden 
effort. The struggle of a venturesome 
youth against convention’s bonds and his 
refusal to capitulate to the Lorelei of suc- 
cess are depicted in blazing paragraphs. 
The Solano star is gleaning brighter than 
ever in fiction’s firmament. Read “The 
Happy Failure” and you will share the 
conviction that Solita Solano is the most 


promising of all the younger novelists of 


our decade. 


“The Happy Failure.” 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By Solita Solano. 
$2.00. 





Ancient Hunters and Their Modern 
Representatives 

The intrinsic value of this excellent vol- 
ume is based upon extensive original re- 
searches concerning the origin and eth- 
nological characteristics of prehistoric man. 
Prolific and authenticated data are intro- 
duced for the comparison of Paleolithic 
men with the succeeding races culminating 
in the modern species. The author has in- 
cluded a wealth of additional data repre- 
senting the results of the progress of dis- 
covery in the course of the numerous ex- 
cavations by explorative expeditions since 
the appearance of the last edition of this 
authoritative work. 

The title of the volume despite its am- 
biguity, becomes fully justified by inspec- 
tion of the text which in itself soon tempts 
the reader to peruse the work from cover 
to cover—despite the fact that the presen- 
tation is a technical exposition rather than 
a popular interpretation. 











The author introduces comparisons of 
the various existing races and traces their 
manners, habits and customs, as far as pos- 
sible, to those of their earliest predecessors. 

The Bushmen, an extinct race, are intro- 
duced, with a close scrutiny of their habits, 
customs, worship, etc., in comparison to 
those of existing aboriginal tribes though 
remotely situated geographically. The ex- 
tinction of the Australian Bushmen, we 
might note, can be attributed directly to the 
incursion of white civilization; the inev- 
itable result of the inexorable rule of “sur- 
vival of the fittest.” 

Reference to page thirty-nine reveals a 
passage, anathema to religio-fundamentalist 
principles: “. . . the first half of the 
story of life on our planet is lost beyond 
recall. The record opens in the middle . . . 
when most of the great groups of Inverte- 
brates were already in existence and from 
that time on, we can trace the evolution of 
the animal kingdom in orderly progress 
from the first appearance of fishes, then 
amphibians, reptiles and mammals up to its 
final culmination in man.” 

The reviewer considers Professor Sol- 
las’ text as a source book to a certain extent 
for evolutionary data, for writers of popu- 
lar material. Literary efforts along these 
lines is both needed and timely, in view of 
the anti-evolutionary doctrines now so ram- 
pant in the United States. 


“Ancient Hunters and Their Modern Rep- 
resentatives.” By W. J. Sollas, Professor of 
Geology and Palaeontology in the University 
of Oxford. New York City: Macmillan & 
Co. $6.50. 





The Hull House 


Those readers, and judging from the 
publishers’ reports there are many thou- 
sands of them, who were intrigued by E. 
M. Hull’s “The Sheik” will extend open 
arms to the new opus “The Sons of the 
Sheik.” Written in the same style and con- 
taining the same fire that characterized its 
predecessor, it will doubtless more than sat- 
isfy the admirers of its creator. Miss Hull, 
who unwittingly is responsible for the epi- 
demic of sheik songs, plays and slang, is 
true to herself in her new volume. 


“The Sons of the Sheik.” By E. M. Hull. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $2.00. 
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O. HENRY 


Born in Greensboro, North Carolina, in 
1867, William Sidney Porter, tousele-headed 
Willie as he was known to his school mates, 
began his career by becoming a clerk in his 
uncle’s drug store. Later he went to Texas 
as a ranchman, drifted to Houston where 
he wrote a column on the Daily Post, was 
an occasional tobacco clerk in Austin, a 
bookkeeper for a real estate firm, a drafts- 
man in the General Land Office and paying 
and receiving teller in a bank. In Central 
America he was an adventurer, making 
friends impartially with local politicians and 
hobos. Finally he explored New York, 
“The City of too many Caliphs.” Here he 
settled in two rooms, of an old brown stone 
house, 55 Irving Place, not far from Madi- 
son Square and Union Square, the two 
parks that were to become so intimately 
associated with his name. 

Success came rapidly. The $100-story 
that had seemed such a far-off goal was 
quickly reached. Soon editors were offer- 
ing him $300, $500, and occasionally $1,000 
for his stories, but the money always slipped 
through his generous hands. The checks 
came, were cashed, and the money disap- 
peared. For O. Henry was the easiest man 
in the world to “touch.” The beggar, the 
down-and-out writer or actor, the has- 
beens who crowd the benches of Union 
Square soon found that he had not the heart 
to refuse them a “loan.” 

Always short of money, Porter promised 
impossible things to his editors and made 
pathetic attempts to live up to them. With 
messenger boys standing outside his door 
demanding copy long overdue, sometimes 
with irate editors waiting in his room while 
he completed a tale, O. Henry wrote always 
under the pressure of speed. When in the 
middle ‘forties’ his heart gave out under 
the strain and he died at the Polyclinic Hos- 
pital with exactly twenty-three cents in his 
pocket. However he left a collection of 
stories that have marked a new era in the 
technique of telling tales. 

Doubleday, Page and Co. 





RDER in your business depends upon the 
order of your mind. 
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ax THE DAY’S WORK 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 








Dear Forum Epitor: 

I would like to get in touch with some 
writers of Chicago or nearby suburbs, with 
the object of forming a strong writers’ club. 
Or, if one has already been organized, may 
I hear from its secretary? I would prefer 
one with the more experienced writers as 
members. 

Miss EILEEN DAH ars. 
2327 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 





ANTI-DISCOURAGERS 
By F. M. W. 

“Hope springs eternal,” we are told, but 
the originator of the statement neglected to 
add that the flow of that spring is variable— 
the return of a “sure-fire” manuscript, for 
instance, can cut it down to the merest 
trickle. 

My best safeguard against such a ca- 
lamity, and this will apply with equal force 
to many other beginners at writing, is to 
write an anti-discourager for everything 
that I send out. At first, like many another 
beginner, I would drop a manuscript into 
the mailbox with the air of one performing 
a mystic rite, then hold my breath for a 
couple of weeks awaiting its return—and 
my batting average on returns in those days 
was about nine hundred. Now, as soon as 
I send a story or an article on its way, I get 
right to work on another and bend all my 
energies toward getting it off before the 
first can possibly come back. The hope that 
I pin to the second, cushions the blow of the 
return of the first, and so on in an endless 
cycle. It helps! 

Incidentally, this method makes me do a 
lot more writing than formerly, gives me 
the practice that I need, pays for stamps 
and then some—and keeps my hope spring 
flowing at a steadier rate without the 
breath-taking slumps or the (occasional) 
intoxicating flights of the early days. 
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This, naturally, is being written as an 
anti-discourager to my latest masterpiece, 
mailed a few days ago and not yet returned. 
Tomorrow, I shall start on an anti-dis- 
courager to this! 





DEAR Forum EpiTor: 

I would like to send this message to 
readers of WriTeEr’s Dicest: Ever since 
subscribing to your magazine a few months 
back, I have felt the wonderful enlighten- 
ment of its contents. The brief and concise 
articles are replete with valuable informa- 
tion to the earnest beginner who stumbles 
along the difficult path to successful author- 
ship. There is no easy money in author- 
ship any more than in anything else. The 
only way to make money is to work hard 
and be observant. The sooner the beginner 
discovers this, the better for his welfare 
as well as his pocketbook. Good hard 
knocks with an acceptance once in a while 
is what the beginner needs in order to shape 
his character and determination. 

BENJAMIN SATHER. 
Viking, Alta., Can. 


— = 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

I have just been looking over the Day’s 
Work department of the September number 
of your most helpful magazine. I would 
like, through it, to assure Mildred Wilkens 
of McMinnville, Ore., that there is at least 
another “young one” in the game, for I, 
myself, am one. I would be glad to corre- 
spond with her and any others in the field. 

Perhaps one of my fellow readers would 
be able to let me know if there is a writers’ 
club in or around Plainfield, N. J. If not, 
there may be enough of us in this section 
to organize one. I am sure it would help 
us a great deal to exchange notes, criticism, 
and experiences with one another. 

Francis ADAM MARSKI. 
Box 248, Dunellen, N. J. 
(Continued on page 63.) 
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INSPECT 


“ING ComMPANY 


This illustration is less than half 
size of this large book, 74” x 10!;” 
and 2%” thick. Bound in hand- 
some Buckram binding, with gold- 
stamped title on sides and back, 
and marbled edges. Contains 1462 
pages, printed on special thin, 
opaque paper. It is a handsome 
and worthy addition to any 
library, no matter how complete. 








this Treasure House 
of Words and Knowledge 


‘*The chiefest tool of the writing man.’’ 


MARCH'S 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


places in your hands a complete command of the whole English lan- 
guage and thousands of facts which you need daily. 

By its unique patented arrangement of grouping related words you 
are enabled to instantly locate any word for the exact shade of mean- 
ing you wish to convey. 

It not only defines the words you know, but sup pate the words you 
may not know: for instance, under ‘“‘Truth’’ you find 1000 words cover- 
ing truth and its opposites, fraud, error, etc. Invaluable to writers, 
public speakers and educators. ‘Needed in every home because it 
develops—in child and parents alike—the habits of precision and ac- 
curacy of speech and of association of words and facts. 

This book, which in previous editions sold for $12.50 to $18.00, 
was called “the chiefest tool of the writing man” because of the com- 
plete mastery of English which it placed in the hands of the user, 
enabling him to choose instantly the exact word for his every purpose. 

Three large editions have already been exhausted. Users have 
found them so valuable that, to quote one man, “If I did not know 
where I could get another copy, I would not take $1,000 for my March's 


Thesaurus.” 
New Amplified ieoatta Just Off Press 


contains all that made March’s us “‘a ref book of inter- 
national fame’’ (World’s Woe plus the addition of all of the im- 
portant words used in the leading sciences, chapters which are complete 
text-books on English ammar, English composition, the evolution of 
writing, word buil iblical ref, graphi and! historic facts. 
By these additions its usefulness to writers, peal stu- 
dents and for every office and home has increased beyond computation. 
It enables you to easily locate facts which in themselves constitute 
a liberal education, up-to-date geographical facts not found in the 
largest gazetteers, historical facts of interest to every erican, refer- 
ences to the vital facts of the Bible, to the famous characters of litera- 
ture and their dominant traits, to the pseudonyms of the most noted 


authors, etc. 
Answers Thousands of Questions Like These: 
What is the meaning me letters 











Who invented celluloid and when? 
What is the name of the new capital 1. H. S. on altar cloths. 

of Australia? What nations of the world belon 
What is the meaning of the various to the League of Nations? Whic 
radio terms, and of the standard are signatories of the World Court 
radio symbols? Protocol? 

What is insulin, and for what purpose is it used? 

Despite the addition of thousands of new words, including those 
which arose out of the World War, and the progress of the arts, etc.; 
despite the fact that this Amplified Edition covers the only list of words 
known from all the leading sciences; despite the addition of valuable 
illustrations and diagrams, it been ble to reduce the price of 
this new Amplified Edition to the extremely low price of $9.00. So 
sure are we that an examination will convince you of its worth, we will 
send a copy to you as per the approval coupon below, on 10 days’ trial, 
and if you do not believe that it is well worth $9.00 we will gladly refund 
the money you have paid. 


SEND IN THAT COUPON. Keep the book for 10 days. Read it for the inter- 
esting, important data which it contcins. You will ly ~+ wr e4 — in an- 


swerkia the thousand and one questions which arise y. use it you 
will find yours self cultivating a new exactitude of expression onl developing th the habit 
of co-ordinating facts in relation to their importance, which comes from continuous 
reference to this Treasure House of Words and Knowledge. 


am eo eo“ SENT ON APPROVAL” COUPON ® #@#2@ 
HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. W. D. 
1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I enclose $3.00 for which send me a copy of the new Am 
Thesaurus Dictionary. If I keep the book, I will pay you 


oe a 
remy reason I do not wish to keep the book, I will return it to you in good con- 
dition thin 10 days, and you are to refund my $3.00. 


lified Edition of March's 
$2. 00 per month for three 











































The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


As I have stated in my previous install- 
ment, the song-writing game is what you 
make it. It is like any other successful busi- 
ness, you must work hard to achieve your 
goal. The embryo songwriter can be com- 
pared with the hatching chick—work to 
get out of his shell and more work to exist 
after he is hatched. If the song-writing no- 
vice is fortunate in breaking through his 
shell of amateurishness by having at least 
one of his songs accepted by a reliable pub- 
lisher, he must work that much harder to 
exist on the professional field of success. 
This can be done not only by writing more 
and better songs, but by hearty co-opera- 
tion with the publisher in putting over the 
numbers you have placed with him. 

Have a good supply of professional copies 
and orchestrations of your song and meet 
and get acquainted with the different pro- 
fessional artists playing your city or vicinity 
who would be eligible in plugging your num- 
ber. Always get their permanent addresses 
and keep in touch with them. Be your own 
professional manager and try to place your 
song with as many acts as possible. 

Since the orchestras have become one of 
the predominating factors in the popular- 
ization of songs, get in touch with all the 
orchestra leaders in a radius of at least fifty 
miles. Meet them personally and ask them 
to play your song at every opportunity and 
you will be surprised at the result. 

I have followed this plan since my first 
step in the professional field, and found 
that it gave me surprising results. 

Being employed in the leading theater in 
my home town, I have easy access to the 
acquaintance of every actor who plays. At 
rehearsal when I see an actor using a num- 
ber of the same character as mine, I get 
busy and play my song for him. I have at 
present hundreds of permanent addresses 
of different actors and orchestra leaders who 
are always interested in my new releases. 
As soon as my new numbers are released, I 
rush them copies to help put it over. 

If you have placed a song with a pub- 
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lisher and wish to create a demand for it 
locally, you must co-operate to the fullest 
extent with the music dealers who have your 
song on display. Try to have every orches- 
tra leader, picture show pianist and singer, 
etc., feature it continually, and in the end 
you will reap the benefit not only in dollars 
but in kindlier feeling from the publisher. 

I remember about three years ago a trav- 
eling dance orchestta played locally and was 
featuring an “unknown” blues. They played 
this particular number about six or seven 
times before intermission. From then on 
this song “took” the crowd, and in less than 
a week over five hundred copies were sold. 
The orchestra leader told me he met the 
composer of this song and promised him 
his fullest support in putting it over. In 
nearly every town they played, the song re- 
ceived the same phenomenal reception. You 
can do the same thing by using a little per- 
sonality and salesmanship. 

The more co-operation you give the pub- 
lisher, the more it will help pave the way 
for future dealings with him. 

I have received quite a few letters from 
amateurs stating their disappointment in not 
placing their songs with publishers. After 











Song Writing—Composing—Publishing 
A powerful, appealing melody to your lyric, suit- 
able to send to publishers, $3.00. Send best lyric 
for Free criticism. The greatest satisfaction in life 
is to do good work. All work guaranteed first class. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Indiana 
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SONG WRITERS 


If you write poems or melodies, send for 
my proposition now. 


RAY HIBBELER 





D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 


Song Writer’s Library. Analyze past lyric 
successes—make OLD ideas look NEW—it’s profit- 
able. Many writers, with very little effort, have 
reaped a harvest of gold in this way. Complete, 
comprehensive collection of 5,000 SONG HIT 
LYRICS, $25.00. 100 Sample Lyrics, $1.00. 


GEORGE HOMER 
1301 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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sending their efforts to three or four pub- 
lishers and on receiving a curt note of re- 
jection, it seemed to take all the energy and 
determination out of them. 

I sent a new number of mine to a pub- 
lisher who had written me three letters re- 
questing material that he knew I was spe- 
cializing in. A few days later I received 
a polite turn-down. I'll admit I was a 
bit disappointed, as I was sure the number 
I sent him was one of my best efforts. How- 
ever, I sent the same song to another pub- 
lisher who welcomed it with open arms 
sending me a contract by return mail. So 
you see little examples like that prove that 
it’s all in the game! 

I have never let the opinions of two or 


three publishers side-track my submitted , 


material when I am firmly convinced it has 
possibilities. 

If you have a song that has been rejected 
quite a few times, put it away for a month 
or two, then look it over again. If you still 
believe it has possibilities, send it on another 
postal excursion. 

I had one song in particular that looked 
like a “natural” to me until it was rejected 
about six times. After putting it away for 
about three months I looked it over care- 
fully and found that the real punch at the 
finish didn’t “click.” The lyric somehow 
did not appeal to me as it did three months 
previous. After a few revisions and some 
good punchy catch lines at the finish, I sent 
it out again. It was immediately accepted. 
Time and trouble could have been saved if 
I had only treated my lyrical idea properly 
from the first. Since that time I have al- 
ways been careful and not too hasty in send- 
ing out a song until I was firmly convinced 
it was really ready for a publisher’s con- 
sideration. 

If the aspiring amateur would only do 
this, I am sure many of his disappointments 
would be lessened with a possible acceptance. 

The song-writing field at present is over- 
crowded with meritorious manuscripts and 
it is up to the new writers to give the pub- 
lisher something original, unusual and better 
than the writers upon whom the publishers 
depend for successful songs. It has been 
done—and can be done. 
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If your poem needs revision poems do, 
for best music, it will cost $1.00 tr L- A and n typing. 
} ay to same, FREE. Most publishers accept only piano 


mit is robbery to charge $48 to $64 4 plage parts, 
MSS. ous Sipps take up more than os worth vot a 
price is sie for 444 parts and I gua 
full, ieepine on mg ‘si 
i, revision and typing, My a compositions are ee = 
coast. 


oith first cash ord * 
LUTHER A. Cae, Music Compeser _ ante, 











From the Heart of Tin Pan Alley 3% 
# comes an offer of help for aspiring song-writers. 

I have written hundreds of successful songs. Let 

*% me show you how to do it. 


eS Send your song poems to 


> FRED MIERISCH 
Box 24, Times Square Station, New York City 








$50 IN CASH PRIZES 
To Amateur Song Writers. Write me for full 
information, 
Send $1.50 for membership in my 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS’ CLUB 

This entitles you to FREE criticism of three manu- 
scripts, and if found available I will publish your song 
at my expense. 


FRED J. GALLO, Drawer 662A, Cleveland, O. 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 








MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We <A a tes ‘wootaining 
= {aluable information for the new publish Price, $1.00, 
Established 1876 


THE orr9 ZIMMERMAN jo" °° 





Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 


We will seston, Bl ag and put melody to your 
poem for $3.0 is is in proper shape to send to 
pare Fowl Sead for price on full piano part. Werk 
guaranteed. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 





SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 

you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 

mit your scripts for estimate and free advice, 
WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 

1674 Broadway, New York 





SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
If so, winner in Herald- Examiner’ 's $10,000.00 Son 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor”) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 


CASPER NATHAN 


Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Expert Typing 


50c thousand 
you get 
Prompt Service 
Neatness 
Proof-read Mss. 
Include postage 
extra. 


WRITERS TYPING STUDIO 
4038-a DeTonty Street 
ST. LOUIS - - - MISSOURI 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 


WRITERS! 


Have your manuscripts typed in the correct form. 
It always pays. 50c per 1000 words; poems, 2c line; 
on good bond paper, clear carbon free. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


MINNIE RICHARDS 
21 East 7th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 























MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 


ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 














copying is %75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th St., 


New York City 
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REGARDING THE USE.OF 
FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES 


By Ora A. CLEMENT 


In an article appearing in a recent issue 
of the American Magazine, Irvin Cobb 
gives a personal experience which seems to 
me to constitute a very pertinent comment 
upon the use of foreign words or too ob- 
scure dialect in the ordinary short story. 

Lest I seem to be taking issue with Mr. 
Cobb, whose familiarity with the require- 
ments of the short story is not to be doubted 
and whose use of the Engtish language I 
greatly admire, let me explain at once that 
in giving the illustration referred to the 
great writer is making an entirely different 
point, having nothing to do with the use of 
foreign words. And, furthermore, in the 
particular story he mentions, the exact quo- 
tation of the African words ejaculated is 
needed to round out the thought of the 
story. 

Briefly summed up, Mr. Cobb’s incident 
is this: 

He made use of the character who ap- 
peared first in the British East Africa, and 
later in the story on Long Island. At some 
crisis, involving great peril, this character 
cried out two words in the language of a 
smal! African tribe. In order to get these 
two words correct Mr. Cobb says he spent 
three full days in the New York Public 
Library going through all the books he cou'd 
find on African tribal customs and pouring 
over African-English dictionaries. Three 
days of study, that a single sentence in his 
story might be absolutely correct! All of 
which, as an example of the painstaking 
work which has made Mr. Cobb what he is 
in the world of journalism today, is worthy 
to be laid ’gainst the heart of every literary 
aspirant. 

But as a comment upon the use of for- 
eign words—just listen! The writer adds 
this humorous parenthesis: 

“And then, after the story was published, 
a returned missionary wrote in to tell me 
that I had placed the two words in wrong 
order, the adjective where the noun should 
have been and the noun in the adjective’s 
proper place.” 

Considered generally and quite aside from 
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Mr. Cobb’s particular case, does this not 
demonstrate admirably the futility of at- 
tempting to add local color or realism to 
the ordinary story of American life (or 
for American readers) by introducing for- 
eign words which to the majority of readers 
must mean nothing at all? 

If I read that an Alaskan Indian 
“orunted disapproval” all is well. I know 
without being told that whatever he said, 
he said in his own tongue. The author 
tells me that it sounded like a grunt, and 
that it meant that the Indian was displeased. 
My eyes take in all the words easily, my 
mind visualizes the whole picture, and I 
read on with no interruption to my enjoy- 
ment of the story. 

But what happens if, on the other hand, 
the author attempts to make me believe he 
was born and raised in Alaska by telling 
me that the Indian said, “Pqrs uvwxyz’’? 
| am peeved. For one thing I can’t help 
trying to pronounce the jumb!ed conso- 
nants, and I am distinctly annoyed at being 
unable to do so. 

Of course, it might chance that I would 
be one of the few readers of that particular 
story who is familiar with Alaska, and in 
that case I wou'd know what the Indian 
said when he grunted. Would I be pleased 
to read the very words that he used? I'll 
say I would—pleased as the missionary was 
to tell Mr. Cobb of his cart-before-horse ar- 
rangement. I would lose no time whatever 
in telling that author that he was mistaken 
in making use of Alaskan simplified spelling 
and there should be a few more xyz’s in 
his quotation, or that one of his words was 
obsolete, or some similarly important criti- 
cism. In other words, I would find some 
excuse for letting him know that I, too, 
had been in Alaska and he could put nothing 
Over on me. 

In either case, would not any time spent 
by that author in getting his foreign quo- 
tation correct be that much time wasted 
for any but self-cultured purposes? 

Is it not generally true that the sing!e 
effect is arrived at more easily by the use 
of one language and words that every reader 
will understand ? 
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What Are YOUR 
Mistakes in English 


They may offend others as much as these offend you 


F some one you met for the first time made the mistakes 

in English shown above, what would you think of him? 
would he inspire your respect ? Would you be inclined to 
make a friend of him? Would you care to introduce him 
to others as a close friend of yours? 

These errors are easy for you to see. Perhaps, however, 
you make other mistakes which offend other persons as 
much as these would offend you. How do you know that 
you do not mispronounce certain words; are you always 
sure that the things you say and write are grammatically 
correct? To you they may seem correct; but others may 
know they are wrong. 

Unfortunately, people will not correct you when you 
make mistakes; all they do is to make a mental reservation 
about you. “He is ignorant and uncultured,” they think. 
So you really have no way of telling when your English 


offends others. 
Book on English 


Sherwin Cody, perhaps the foremost teacher of English 
in the country, has prepared a simple 15-minute English 
test which you can take in yourown home. This test, with 
the answers which will also be sent, tells you at once just 
where you stand. You can discover at a glance whether 
you make even slight errors. Giye yourself this test. If 
you are efficient in English, it will give you greater con- 
fidence; if you are deficient, you surely want to know it, 
so that you can correct your mistakes. 

Mr. Cody’s remarkable new invention, the 100% Self- 
Correcting Method, has already improved the English of 
more than 41,000 people. No useless rules, no tedious 
copying, no hard study. Only 15 minutes a day required. 
You learn by creating the HABIT of using correct English. 
Nothing like Mr. Cody’s method has ever been used before. 

You do not want others to judge you unfairly. Write 
today for this test—it is free. We will also gladly mail you 
our new free book, “How to Speak and Write Masterly 
English.”” Merely mail the coupon or a postal card. 


Sherwin Cody School of English’ 
2011 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
2011 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your free book, “How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English,” and also Mr. Cody’s 15-minute 
test of my English. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regardin, 
various publications and publishing houses as state 


suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
in communications from editors and announcements 


of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 








Prize Contests and Market Notes 


The Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, offers $5, $3 
and $2 for the best recipes on dishes which are 
named in The Enquirer every Friday. Address 
Enquirer Home Forum Editor. 


The Fun Shop, 250 Park Ave., New York City, 
in co-operation with The Bookman, offers $250 in 
prizes for humorous verse. The competition will 
be conducted in two parts. The first part will 
run from June 1 to December 25, 1925. The sec- 
ond will run from December 26, 1925, to May 1, 
1926. In each competition there will be prizes of 
$50, $25, $15, $10, and 25 prizes of $1 each. All 
other poems accepted will be paid for at the reg- 
ular rate. The poems must be original, no longer 
than 24 lines, shorter if possible. No particular 
type of poem will be given preference. A con- 
testant may submit as many poems as he desires. 
Submit material to the above address. 


“In addition to paying the regular rates, I am 
offering the following prizes for contributions 
received on or before December Ist: 

“For the best short story, not to exceed 4,000 

words—$25.00. 

“For the best article, not to exceed 4,000 words, 
on some new and interesting Florida sub- 
ject, or other matter of general interest— 
$25.00. 

“(If the article is accompanied by some good 
photos, its chances of success will be materially 
enhanced.) 

“Regular rates will be paid for all manuscript 
upon acceptance, and prizes will be promptly 
awarded at the close of the contest. The editor 
and staff are to be sole judges of the literary 
merit and availability of manuscripts submitted. 
Any manuscript not accepted will be returned if 
stamps are sent.” Address Byron Paine, Editor 
Zephyr, Clearwater, Fla. 


A contest for the best sonnets on “Illusion” is 
announced by Mrs. William A. Bartlett, vice- 
president of the Poetry Society of Great Britain 
and American editor of the Poetry Review. Three 
prizes aggregating $50 have been offered for this 
contest by Mrs. Paul De Blois Laighton, of New 
York, and are to be awarded thus: First, $25; 
second, $15; third, $10. The contest is to be open 
to all and is to close December 15, 1925. For fur- 
ther information write to Mrs. William A. Bart- 
lett, 299 Park Ave., New York City. 


The Bookman, 244 Madison Ave., New York 
City, awards the following prizes annually: $200 
for club papers, $100 for the best essay on an 
educational subject, and a prize for the best paper 
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on a literary subject. For full details address 
The Bookman. 


The Forest Theatre offers $100 for an original 
play suitable for outdoor stage, 56x 60 feet, full 
evening play, acting time about two hours; a cos- 
tume play with large cast is preferred. Any play 
chosen will remain the property of its author 
after production. Contest closes February 1, 1926, 
Address Mrs. V. M. Porter, Secretary, Forest 
Theatre, Carmel, Calif. 


“Our next contest is a Christmas short story 
contest, open to everybody. The only two re- 
quirements are that the story be suitable for the 
Christmas spirit, and that its length be within 
4,000 words. The winner of this contest will be 
awarded $20 in cash. The contest is open now 
and will close on December 1, 1925. Manuscripts 
will be returned after Christmas. All other manu- 
scripts will be returned within three weeks.” The 
Oracle, 715 W. 172nd St., New York City. 


The Harp, a Magazine of Verse, Larned, Kan., 
$2.00 a year, single copy 20c, is offering a prize 
of $25 for the best sonnet or poem of no great 
length, which will appear in the magazine be- 
tween January and August, 1926. Self-addressed, 
stamped envelope must be enclosed with contri- 
butions. 


Artists and Models Publications, Inc., 109 W. 
49th St. New York City, are announcing an 
amateur photographic contest, offering $25 cash 
for the best picture submitted. The only condi- 
tions are: The picture must conform to 5” x7” 
and be on glossy finish paper. The subject is 
optional. Contest closes January 15, 1926; the 
winner of the prize to be announced in the Feb- 
ruary issue. Any pictures retained for the use 
of the magazine will be paid for at the rate of 
a dollar each. 


Fantasia, 65 Monterey, So. Pasadena, Calif., is 
at present in a state of suspended animation. 


The Roman Players wish to announce the open- 
ing of their Play Bureau. Plays of all types are 
wanted, especially those with simple settings and 
few characters; the novel and unusual are espe- 
cially welcomed. All plays will be considered in 
open forum by the club members and passed 
upon by the Play Building Committee, then pro- 
duced by the players. All rights will be returned 
to the author, and remunerations will be accord- 
ing to the play’s merits. Newspaper clippings 
and criticism will be sent out to the author. Ad- 
dress manuscripts to Chester S. Williams, 119 
So. Catalina, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Country Life, Garden City, L. I. Editor, Regi- 
nald T. Townsend. Monthly; 50c a copy; $5 a 
year. “We use no fiction, only manuscripts per- 
taining to country living, country estates, garden- 
ing, building and decorating; sports, etc. We use 
glossy prints as illustrations. We pay on accept- 
ance and report immediately on material.” 


The Inland Merchant, 1170 Broadway, New 
York City. Alex. Moss, Editor. Monthly; lic a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We can use stories on how 
this merchant and that one boosted his sales vol- 
ume—all from the angle of the small-town mer- 
chant doing business in towns of 15,000 and less. 
Photographs of stores, events, sales windows, etc., 
should accompany all MSS. The articles should 
have a dry goods store flavor, ready-to-wear, 
department stores, etc. We pay a half-cent a 
word and up on publication.” 


Film Fun, 627 W. 48rd St., New York City, 
“is made up entirely from photograph stills which 
are obtained directly from the cinema producing 
companies. At the present time we are not in 
the market for anything. Such reading matter 
or text as is incorporated in the magazine is writ- 
ten or re-written by the editorial staff.” 


Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. Editor, E. O. Weishaar. 
Monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We use fea- 
ture articles of a general scientific nature: how 
to make things in home, latest radio, auto news. 
All articles must be illustrated with good photos 
or drawings. We report on manuscripts within 
a week and pay one cent a word and $1.50 jor 
photos, on publication.” 


Home Occupations, Brethren, Mich. Editor, 
Home Markets Department, Mrs. C. P. Potter. 
Monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use only 
practical workable plans for making money with- 
out leaving home. Home Occupations is not now 
being published very regularly. Has had to have 
several combined issues this year, but is trying 
hard to get on its feet. Payment has been slow 
because accepted articles have had to be held too 
long before publication. But we hope to do bet- 
ter soon.” 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 S. 4th St., Colum- 
bus, O. Editor, Otto Kuechler. Monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We are not in need of 
manuscripts at present. Too many on hand. 
Continually receiving material gratis from our 
readers,” 


The Silver Mail Service, 6327 Glenwood Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., offers a prize for the best one hun- 
dred or more words telling of the advantages of 
an individual book-plate. Contest closes Decem- 
ber 15th. Further information and booklet of 
designs can be had by addressing The Silver Mail 


Service. 


The Saturday Service Syndicate, Franklin, O., 
is not in the market for material of any kind at 
present, 

(Continued on page 50) 


If you are 
determined | 
to write 


mail the coupon! 


It will bring you complete informa- 
tion about the typewriter used by 
famous writers everywhere. Suc- 
cessful writers use Corona for these 
three reasons: 


Corona is portable: You can write 
swiftly and legibly no matter where 
you are when the inspiration comes 
to you. 


Corona is durable: {it is not forever 
getting out of order just when you 
need it most. There is an 18-year 
record of proved durability behind it. 


Corona is easy to write with: Thou- 
sands who use Corona never touched 
a typewriter before, and the latest 
model has the standard four row 
keyboard endorsed by business col- 
leges everywhere. 


Look at the picture. It scarcely does 
justice to this wonderful new type- 
writer. But, if you will mail the 
coupon we will send you not only a 
larger picture but complete informa- 
tion which every writer should have. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
134 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 










































































FROTECT YOUR BOOKS «river 


with the Silver Book Plate System. Send 
for FREE Album of beautiful book plate 
designs with instructions TODAY! 


SILVER — ees 














GOOD TYPING PAYS! 
I will give your manuscripts personal at- 
tention and return promptly. Thousand 
words, 50c; poems, 2c per line. 
MARTINA D. BAGG 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED BY EXPERTS 


Editors are attracted by beautifully-typed, well-arranged manu- 
scripts. We guarantee to return your manuscript promptly, free 
from errors in x lling, grammar, punctuation, and paragraphing. 
We make a business of manuscript typing and WE KNOW OUR 
BUSINESS. — carbon copy. Rates, 70c per 1000 words. 
Poems, 2¢ per line. 


KINGSLEY TYPING BUREAU 
341 Lincoln Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


‘Neatly and Promptly in accordance with 
the requirements of publishers. 
FRANCES E. LANGSTON 

Box 126, St. Augustine, Fla. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD OF YOU? 
It startles you when you think how few manuscripts 
you’re selling—and how hard you’re working. 
My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 








BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 


AUTHORS Ecrve vou 
SERVE YOU 
Let me type your manuscript neatly and accu- 
rately. I’ll correct all minor errors in grammar 
and spelling without extra charge. [I'll furnish a 


good, legible carbon copy free. My rates and first 
page sample will interest you. Write for them today. 











Hazel B. Donaldson, po eiefstive Hillsboro, lowa 


OOK PRINTING 


Large or small editions of books attractively pro- 

duced. Also, scenario copywriting service. Com- 

plete service for writers including sales assistance. 
Revising onal editing by expert staff. Write for book and 
other printing prices. Ask for free copy of our book “Cashing 
in on Talent,” a useful book for writers. 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 12 Years. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22 
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COLLECTING MUSICAL COMEDY 


IDEAS AND SITUATIONS 
(Continued from page 10) 


parachute and instruct him how to jump 
out into space and then count three. The 
whole scene is fu'l of suspense. The anxi- 
ety is maintained by reproducing a skylight 
crash off stage later in the act. When the 
comedian is brqught on after the accident, 
he is asked, “Didn’t the parachute open?” 
He replied, “No!” Someone asks, “Why?” 
The comedian says laconically, “Read this. 
I found it on the parachute when I hit!” 
He exhibited the card reading, “Closed for 
repairs.” 





A GROWING FIELD FOR 
WRITERS 


(Continued from page 16) 


sible, for they carry conviction and com- 
mand attention, both of which are keys to 
the editor’s interest. Just now I have what 
I consider a dandy outdoor yarn, but it will 
not be sent away until I secure excellent 
photographs, not if it takes a year to get 
them. In selecting, do it with judgment. 
Do not bother an editor with the task of 
having to pick and choose from too many. 
Each one should tell a story and carry your 
story with it. 

The beginner must learn to dig for facts 
to round out his general theme. In digging 
for facts he will get on the trail of other 
than outdoor subjects. He will learn a 
country as he never thought he could, be- 
come acquainted with characters he would 
never meet otherwise and may even dis- 
cover a new twist of a plot that can be 
woven into a fiction story. 

What will this type of writing eventually 
lead to? It should develop the writer's 
power of description, for it is necessary that 
he not only learn to be accurate but that 
the country in which he sets his article be 
so described and so truly pictured that the 
reader will actually smell the spicy breezes 
that come down from some pine-ciad slope. 

Reality is what the reader and the editor 
alike want. They want to feel and see and 
taste and smell and be able to imagine that 
they are topping a rise to look across some 
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wind-tossed lake, or are stepping quietly 
up a canyon where the grouse drum in the 
pines. 

The writer, of course, is seeking imme- 
diate returns, but he should not overlook the 
fact that constant work of a definite kind 
will eventually make him an authority on 
the subject. A few years of steady appli- 
cation may bring results that the beginner 
does not dream of. With the true touch 
of describing nature, trips, incidents and 
scenery the writer may come to the point 
where his services are in demand as a his- 
torlan on some expedition. 

There are distant isles on the horizon of 
the writer who is willing to plod away for 
himself. That is one eventuality that the 
field holds. So let me repeat: now is the 
time to get in on the ground floor. It will 
pay handsome dividends. 





HE MUST BE! 


“The stingiest man I ever saw,” said the 
manager of the local telegraph office, “came 
into the office during the eclipse and wanted 
to have a telegram sent at once at night 
rates.” 





| is always preferable to act in a conscious 
manner rather than in an automatic 
attitude of mind, for the former gives 
greater intensity, with a possibility of a new 
and a better way of doing the thing, while 
the latter method tends to monotony, with 
no individuality therein, admitting of no 
progress as to soul growth. 
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WORLD FAMOUS L.C.SMITH 








AUTHORS WANTED 


To learn the big difference between ordinary typing and our modern 
method of preparing manuscript. Don’t spend another penny for 
typing until we have sent you a true specimen of our work. Free 
Introductory Offer. Write today. 


COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
P. O. Box 862 (Dept. D) Chicago 








AUTHORS! Have your typing 


done correctly, it en- 
hances the value of your efforts. Prices 
and samples upon request. 


JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
Cary, N. C. 





Box 87 











PLAYS! 


Have You Written A Play? 


We 
facilities for selling plays and scenarios to 
New York theatrical managers and Moving 


We want to read it. have unusual 


Picture Companies. We represent many of 
the best authors in America and Europe. 
Write us at once. 


PLAYWRIGHT’S SERVICE BUREAU 
1674-E Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















I will tell you what to do. 


LET ME HELP YOU SELL YOUR ARTICLES AND IDEAS 


Send me your magazine article, outline of an idea, or a list of questions about magazine work, and 


YOU MAY HAVE AN EXCELLENT IDEA 
THAT I CAN SHOW YOU HOW TO CASH 


Editors are eager to pay thousands of dollars for fresh and interesting material, regardless of “big names", and 


you can get some of that money if you go about it in the right way. 

It is not necessary to send a complete Ms. An outline that you can jot down on two or three sheets of paper 
will enable me to plan your article like an ‘‘assignment,” with a definite market in view. You can do the rest. 
What I may tell you will not be theory or guess work. It will be based on first hand experience, for I have 
written and sold hundreds of articles to over fifteen publications, among them being The American Magazine, 
Success, Collier’s, Century, Nation’s Business, Everybody's, McClure’s, Review of Reviews, McCall's, Dear- 
born Independent, and Farm and Fireside. 

My fee is $3, which should accompany your manuscript, outline, or queries, with a stamped return envelope. If 
you are not entirely satisfied with my service, I will cheerfully refund the fee on request, if you ask for it within 
ten days. Reference, The Cleveland Trust Co. 


ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG, 313 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 








Albert Sidney Gregg 
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MONEY FOR TYPIST and 
AUTHOR’S AGENTS 


We have several thousand students and Graduates of our Course 
s fat | Story Writing who are writing for Magazines—YOUNG 
Many have no typewriters of their own. Why not get in touch 
with them direct and secure their business? 
Bona fide names and addresses at $2.( 00 per hundred, Try a 
hundred or two and be co 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 











WRITERS’ CONSULTANT 


Assistance reconstructing rejected manuscripts ; expert 
editorial advice; criticism; suggestions. 


Write for details and authors’ recommendations. 


ELIZABETH SHIELDS 
161 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Mystery Stories 
Are in Demand 


All the world loves a mystery, and trained 
writers of this fascinating type of story always 
command a_ responsive, good-paying market. 
Carolyn Wells’ book, described below, is one of 
the most complete expositions ever written on 
this subject. The author has sold more mystery 


stories perhaps than any other living writer. 


The Techniqueof the 


MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Mystery stories compel 
reading. An editor is 
only human, after all, 
and the tense situations, 
the suspense, the test of 
his own deductive pow- 
ers, lead him on to the 
conclusion. Then if the 
whole construction is 
good, the idea clever, 
the plot handled in an 
original way, a check is 
going to be forthcoming. 


Some Sub- 
jects This 
Book Treats 


The Passion for Solv- 
My steries; Ghost 
Detective Sto- 


The Technique 
of the 
MYSTERY STORY 





tive’s Work; Deduction 
sed in Everyday Life; 
Murder Theme; the 
Victim, 





U 
the Real Sherlock Holmes; Clues; the 
Robbery Theme; the Mysterious Disappearance; the 
the Criminal; the Suspects; Plot; Suspense, etc. 

Handsome maroon-colored cloth Lf } pi lettered, 
336 pages; price, postpaid 


Let This Book Show Fou How to- 


suceced in this inviting field as Carolyn Wells has. You can 
do it if you follow the ce she gives in this book 
Don’t wait—send the coupon t 
ee ee ee ee ey Ee 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. enclose $2 (M. 0., currency or check) for which please 
send me a copy of “The Technique of the Mystery Story 
by Carolyn Wells. 


Name 
bn oe 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 


Own Your Own Home is the name of a new 
monthly magazine to be published by the Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc., New York City. The 
first issue will be dated November. “It will be a 
practical service magazine edited to appeal to pros- 
pective home builaers and home owners. A dis- 
tinctive note will be struck editorially by giving 
what is described as an inspirational treatment to: 
all articles. One fiction story will be included in 
each issue.” 


Fawceti’s Magazine (formerly True Confes- 
sions Magazine), Robbinsdale, Minn., “is in the 
market for third person sport stories up to 6,000 
words. We must have lots of action and deal 
with unusual sports situations. Several can be 
used at once. We are also in the market for 
keen detective fiction up to 6,000 words. Like- 
wise, we want biographical success stories—un- 
usual experiences of picturesque men and women. 
These should get down to striking, intimate facts 
and should be told in not more than 1,500 words. 
Photos must accompany. Prompt decision is 
made on all manuscripts. Payment is made on 
acceptance at a rate of two to four cents a word.” 
Roscoe Fawcett is the editor. 


The weekly Make-It and Do-It pages of The 
Youth’s Companion offer a ready market for 700 
to 1,000-word articles of every sort appropriate 
to the purpose of the pages as indicated in their 
titles. “The pages are for well-informed boys 
and girls of early high school age. The articles 
are used unsigned on the authority of the editors. 
Articles explaining how to make handicraft ob- 
jects should be accompanied by models from 
which our artists can work up illustrations. Sug- 
gestions regarding illustrative treatment are wel- 
come and rough sketches lettered to correspond 
with the text are most helpful. Models are kept 
in our office until after the articles are published 
and are then returned to the authors. Articles 
on activities at home, school and college should, 
where possible, be accompanied by photographs 
that will serve as suggestions for the drawings 
that we prepare. Solutions should always be sent 
with puzzles. For available articles of the indi- 
cated length The Companion pays twenty dollars; 
for shorter and less important articles, at a pro- 
portionate rate. Manuscripts of this sort should 
be addressed to The Department Editor, The 
Ycuth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. Writers who 
contemplate offering articles will do well to write 
to The Department Editor, listing the subjects on 
which they are prepared to write, for in this way 
much waste effort may be avoided and the chances 
of the articles being just what is wanted are 
materially improved.” 

Smart Set, 119 W. 40th St.. New York City. 
Editor, F. O. Tremaine. Monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want realistic first person 
stories, three to six thousand words; long stories, 
ten to thirty thousand words. No special articles. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks, and 
pay three cents a word on acceptance.” 
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American Botanist, Joliet, Ill. Editor, W. N. 
Clute. Quarterly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use only new facts about wild flowers and gar- 
dening, or old facts in new settings. We use a 
few photographs, but this is a botanical pioneer, 
and like scientific magazines generally, does not 
pay for contributions, except in extra copies and 
subscriptions.” 


Argosy-All Story Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, Matthew White, Jr. Weekly; 
l0c a copy; $4.00 a year. “Our stories must catch 
the reader’s attention with the opening paragraph 
and hold it steadily to the end, which must not 
be anticipated. We use poems of a topical nature. 
We report within two weeks, and pay on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Popular Radio, 627 West 48rd St., New York 
City. Editor, Kendall Banning. Monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year.” We want articles directly 
and indirectly in the field of radio, particularly 
articles that convey helpful information to broad- 
cast listeners and radio amateurs. Can use only 
new and exclusive material as features. We want 
particularly articles about new inventions, new 
and significant laboratory experiments, new ap- 
plications of radio, new theories of radio phe- 
nomena and practical hints to set owners. Photo- 
graphs are used. Manuscripts are reported on 
within thirty-six working hours, and payment of 
two cents a word for features is made on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. Editor, 
M. S. Adcock. 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use only MSS. dealing with education. New 
class-room methods, new ideas and projects which 
have been proven by practice. Posters, calendars, 
blackboard borders and drawings and cutouts for 
all the special days. Plays, songs and recitations. 
Payment at the rate of $1.50 a page is made on 
publication.” 


Popularity Magazine, to be published by The 
Music Service Company, 995 East Rich St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. First issue scheduled to bear Octo- 
ber date. “We are now reading manuscripts. 
We use only short stories from 2,500 to 6,000 
words, of the following types: Stories of young 
love, sports, business stories, humorous stories, 
mystery stories, stories of small town life, detec- 
tive and adventure. Will use an occasional serial, 
but very few. Use no poetry; no essays or feature 
articles; no photographs. Single copies, 25c; sub- 
scription, $2.00 per year. Editor, Chas. Roy Cox. 
The various departments of the magazine are 
Fun, Fiction, Music and Movies—but the market 
is open for fiction only. A prize contest for 
songs and song poems will be conducted by the 
magazine in the very near future. Those inter- 
ested should write for particulars now. Rate of 
payment will depend entirely on the material 
submitted.” 


Central Law Journal, 322 N. Grand Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. Editor, C. P. Berry. Semi-monthly ; 
“ic a copy; $5.00 a year. “Only strictly legal 
articles and editorials are accepted. Have no 
rate for payment. Compensation is not usually 
made in cash.” 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
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in “The Three Musketeers’—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in ‘“Seventeen”— 
Lightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’”—Even Hoiden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DIGEST 


THE MECHANICS OF HUMOR 
(Continued from page 12) 


a Sunday morning, then, at church, this edi- 
tor looked so exceedingly downcast that he 
was asked by a woman communicant what 
he was thinking of, and he promptly re- 
plied, “Of the next World!” 

Verbal confusion, which produces all sorts 
of absurd surprises, is also a fertile field 
for jokes, as when a green guard on an 
Irish railway train on the Ballyhooly run 
had been transferred to the Killaloo run. 
Entering the latter town he forgot himself 
and from long habit called, “Ballyhooly !” 
The station master took him to task: “It 
is Killaloo, not Ballyhooly.” ‘Well, phat 
does it matter,” said the guard, “nobody’s 
gettin’ out!” 

And there was the tough, heavy-jawed 
recruit who stepped forward out of the 
ranks when an officer asked if any man of 
them was a bugler. “What, you a bugler?” 
asked the astonished officer. “Oh,” said 
the man,” stepping back into the line, “I 
thought you said burglar.” 

Then there is the “Irish bull,” which also 
contributes contrast as a source of humor, 
as when an Irishman, looking up at an 
aeroplane overhead, observed that he would 
hate to be there in that contraption, and 
the other replied, “Faith, an’ I’d rather be 
up there in it than up there an’ not in it!” 

It now remains, if we have made it clear, 
that surprise, contrast, is the basis of all 
humor, no matter whether it is a highly 
intellectual performance, as in the case of 
Hazlitt’s editor, or sheer absurdity as in 
the story of the Irish railway guard—it now 
remains, we say, to find out how, in order 
to work out a humor technique, we can de- 
liberately establish the element looked for 
and counter it with a surprise that is entirely 
unlooked for, and how we can adapt this 
technique to the various humor forms, as 
the “he and she” joke, the anecdote, the 
poem, the jingle, etc. Which will be the 
purpose of the articles that follow. 


LL time and money spent in training 
the body pays a larger interest than 
any other investment.”—Gladstone. 
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HOW GOOD STORIES BEGIN 
(Continued from page 19) 


spend the summer in a place “absolutely 
hopeless for literary material,” but she was 
persuaded to take along some notebooks, 
fill them with what she saw and prove her 
point if she could. She was more energetic 
than discreet. Her notebooks were discov- 
ered and stolen, pages were distributed to 
the various subjects she had studied, and she 
found a few weeks later that she had turned 
up enough drama in the way of love affairs, 
business intrigue, and domestic difficulties 
to threaten her with three criminal actions. 
Her own experience was itself a thriller 
Stories around you? Plenty of them, 
wherever there are people. 

You won't see stories, however, simply 
by sitting in the neighborhood of interesting 
characters. Stories aren’t to be absorbed 
even from the most romantic atmosphere. 
The writer mentioned just above “saw” 
nothing until she began to write things down. 
Philosophers tell us that we do not really 
know anything which we are not able to ex- 
press. Certainly the best way to find out 
what we think about life is to think with a 
typewriter! The stories, after all, are not 
in the world round about. They are in us. 
The story is not the scandal or the tragedy 
that happens in the next block; it is your 
attitude or mine toward that scandal or 
tragedy. Life will go on around you, no 
matter where you are, but you will get 
stories out of it only when you begin to 
study your own response to it. 


Baudelaire once said it all neatly: 


Ah, Seigneur, donnes-moi la force 
et la courage 
De contempler mon coeur et mon 
corps sans dégout. 
Your knowledge, your interests, your en- 
thusiasms, your loves and hates—your own 
“mind and body’”—here only are the good 


stories to be found. 
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THE 
THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


Candid Opinion, Prescott, Ark. Editor, H. B. 
McKenzie. Monthly; lic a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We purchase very little copy; however, an oc- 
casional short story, and any article reflecting 
extraordinary conditions of life, educational, social, 
political or literary, may be submitted to us. We 
report on material within one week, and pay on 
publication. The amounts vary.” 


Coast Shoe Reporter, 422 Pacific Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. Editor, Wm. J. Ahern. Month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use articles 
relative to prevailing conditions in the shoe in- 
dustry. These must be of an instructive nature, 
and not over 1,500 words in length. Our rate 
of payment is $2.50 a column (about 450 words) 
on publication. We decide on material within 
one month.” 


The Plumbers’ Trade Journal Publishing Com- 
pany will shortly begin publication of a monthly 
pocket-sized magazine to be known as The Plumb- 
ing and Heating Jobbers’ Salesman. The tone of 
the new publication will be bright, breezy, infor- 
mal, and the magazine will circulate among all 
jobbers’ salesmen selling plumbing and heating 
material to plumbers and heating men. Writers 
of constructive sales material will find a good 
market at one cent a word, and the editors will 


be glad to enter into correspondence with all in- 


terested members of the writing craft. Payment 
will be on acceptance. All communications should 
be addressed to the Editorial Department, 259 
West 30th St., New York City. 


Candy Factory, Candy Jobber and Candy and 
Ice Cream, published for the manufacturer, job- 
ber and retailer of confectionery, respectively, 
“are in the market for suitable MSS. and photo- 
graphs. ‘How’ stuff, human interest stories about 
the business and the people in it, advertising and 
merchandising campaigns that have been put over 
with either cleverness or success, shop notes and 
helps that reduce manufacturing costs, cost ac- 
counting, inventory systems, etc., of a similar 
character are particularly desirable. Don’t waste 
time sending recipes or formule, ‘inspirational’ 
guff or poetry. Neither do we want any fiction— 
of any sort—poetry or ‘news items’—we subscribe 
to a news clipping service that takes care of this 
sort of stuff. News regarding fires, deaths, bank- 
ruptcies and similar unpleasant or embarrassing 
features are not wanted a-tall. Be practical, learn 
something about the candy business by visiting a 
candy factory, talk with its employes or the manu- 
facturer and find out what it’s all about. Inter- 
views by manufacturers or leading jobbers form 
a good medium of approach to both the editor and 
a closer knowledge of the industry. Boyle’s Candy 
Publications, 30 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
pays for acceptable material and photos on ac- 
ceptance when possible and, in all cases, promptly, 
on publication. Copies of any of the publications 
represented will be mailed to interested corie- 
spondents on request.” J. S. Hagans is associate 
editor. 
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Massey & Massey Co., 1214 Webster Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. “Our last announcement brought hun- 
dreds of inquiries, but a great many writers sent 
us material without bothering to investigate just 
what type of sayings we desire. Poetry, senti- 
ments and epigrams showered down on us in an 
unending stream. Needless to say, there was 
nothing in the contributions thus haphazardly sub- 
mitted that we could use. Among those writers 
who wrote for instructions and samples of the 
type of material wanted were a number whose 
work we could use. Their output of usable ma- 
terial, however, has not kept pace with our de- 
mand. We want more writers who can do as 
well, or better. Our rates are from three to four 
cents a word for usable material. For usable 
ideas we pay a minimum of $1.50 each, and more 
if we consider them worth it. Interested writers 
should send for instructions and sample blotters 
before submitting material.” 


The Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul. Minn. Monthly; 
35c a year; four years for $1.00. “We use good 
short fiction and good serial fiction; none of this 
need be of farm life. We use photographs some- 
times. Material is paid for on acceptance; the 
rate depends upon the material. Whenever pos- 
sible, we report on manuscripts within three 


weeks.” 


Pacific Drug Review, Portland, Ore. Editor, 
F. C. Felter. Monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“In general, we use constructive articles that will 
tell an average retail druggist how to improve his 
business prospects. In particular, we use practical 
articles on how to sell more toilet goods and 
beauty requisites in the drug store, and also how 
to make more money with the soda fountain. We 
prefer localized material. Our field comprises the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast states. Photo- 
graphs will be used if they are of local topics. 
Our usual rate of payment is $5.00 per page.” 


The Christian, Boston, Mass., does not desire 


unsolicited manuscripts. 


The Drama, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Editor, Theodore Hinckley. Monthly, October to 
May; 50c per copy; $3.00 per year. “We use one- 
act plays for production. Also articles on signifi- 
cant developments in the professional and ama- 
teur theatre at home and abroad, 1,500 to 2,000 
words: No charge is made for handling plays. 
If a play proves popular, the return to the author 
is large. We use photographs, too. We decide 
on material within two to four weeks, but do not 
offer payment.” 


The Beacon, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Edi- 
tor, Virginia Reynolds. The Beacon is a Sunday- 
school paper for children from seven to fourteen 
years, and consequently the stories, poems, plays 
and articles which we use are those which appeal 
to children and have usually some educational, 
ethical and social purpose, as well as literary 
merit. Our payment is made within the month 
of acceptance, at the rate of one-third of.a cent 
a word for prose and two-thirds of a cent for 
verse. For exceptionally good work, we occa- 
sionally pay more.” 
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Shoe Repair Service, 721 Buder Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. Editor, A. V. Fingulin. Monthly. “Please 
make a distinction between shoemakers and shoe 
repairers. We are not so much interested in the 
shoemakers—in other words, the makers of new 
shoes—as we are in the shoe repairer, of old 
shoes, or the shoe rebuilder, as he is becoming 
known today. While I am glad to get good de- 
scriptions of various shoe repair shops and their 
methods, I do not want descriptions alone. What 
interests our readers most is what those shoe re- 
pairers hope to accomplish, how they went about 
trying to do it, and how well they succeeded. In 
other words, I do not want only the ‘What’ of a 
thing, but also the ‘Why’ and the ‘How’ of it. 
[ am not at all interested in ‘fine’ writing. Be- 
cause of the kind of readers we have, the style 
should be simple and full of ‘humanness.’ In 
other words, natural. For the sort of material 
outlined above, we will pay from one-half to one 
and one-half cent per word, depending upon the 
character of the story, how hard it was to get, 
and how well it is handled. Our rate of payment 
for photographs is $1.00 to $2.50, depending upon 
the nature of the subject, how good the photo- 
graph is, and how difficult it was to get. We 
try to report on articles submitted within ten days 
of their receipt. Payment for accepted material 
is made upon publication, which is between the 
Ist and the 5th of the month of the particular 
issue in which the article appears.” 


Artists and Models Publications, Inc., 109 W. 
19th St. New York City. Merle W. Hersey, 
\ssociate Editor. “We are in the market for 
short sketches or storiettes of not over 2,000 words 
in length. We pay at the rate of one-half cent a 
word and up, on publication.” 


The Forum, 247 Park Ave., New York City. 
Editor, Henry Goddard Leach. Monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “The Forum is a magazine 
of discussion and aims to present both sides— 
every side—of every debatable question under the 
sun. Its field of interest includes religion, general 
science, politics, economics, sociology, literature, 
art, etc. It is a magazine of applied tolerance. 
In addition to its articles, The Forum each month 
publishes a debate on some important contro- 
versial topic of the day, a short story of distinc- 
tion that is not just a story, but a reflection of a 
‘rystallized mood or atmosphere, four pages de- 
voted to poetry, and at all times a serialized novel. 
Manuscripts are determined upon within two 
weeks. Payment is made on acceptance, the low- 
est rate being two and a half cents a word.” 


The Oracle, 715 West 172nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Published quarterly—March, July, Septem- 
ber 15, and Christmas; 20c a copy; 75c a year. 
William A. Broder, Editor. “We publish one- 
act plays, short stories, poems, etc. from all 
writers. The material must be of the best. At 
the present time we do not pay for material, but 
t is our policy to aid the obscure writer to come 
lo the fore, provided they have the ability. We 
ilso give contests from time to time for the va 
rious forms of literary forms.” 


(Continued on page 58) 
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secured the services of the writer, Mr. Reynolds, as 
editor of THE PRIZE W tap le a monthly bulletin 
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Free descriptive circular on request. 
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Poems, songs, scenarios, 
wanted. We are publishers and producers, 
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NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, Dep’t. 108, 
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for our staff. 


Expert Revision of MSS., typed with car- 
bon copy, $1 a 1000 words, (50c without revision.) 
No charge for critical opinion and where likely to 


place. References from book publishers who send me 
MSS. to revise. Est. 1915 
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your offerings com- 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 26) 


also well supplied with poems about love 
and death. This fact cannot be denied. 
All I am trying +o say is that the writer 
who chooses a subject lacking in novelty 
increases by that much his difficulty, if he 
hopes to write a fresh poem. In this world 
of the twentieth century, how many poems 
pretend to interpret the new developments 
that have sprung up all around us? How 
many good poems have been written about 
factories, or automobiles, or airplanes, or 
radio? Or a thousand other subjects that 
could be named? All these subjects offer 
beauty to the keen imagination. Some day 
when enough good poems have been writ- 
ten about these topics, writers of a future 
day will imitate them—oh, not intentionally, 
of course—and wonder bitterly why their 
poems are not accepted, since the originals 
received praise. The reason will be that 


the imitators lacked the creative imagina- 
tion to discover the beauty for themselves, 


and merely followed in the footsteps of 
people who had that imagination, or who 
used it. 

And of course, we have always with us 
the whole gamut of human passion. Good 
poems will be written about love and hate 
and death ten thousand years from now. 
There, too, the writers who succeed will be 
the ones who find a fresh angle from 
which to approach the subject; those who 
have insight and creative imagination; 
those who are able to create something 
beautiful where nothing whatever existed 
before, and not merely to imitate the work 
of somebody else who showed them the 
way. 

While I have little patience with mere in- 
novators in form, I do think that they are 
often impelled by a proper spirit. They 
want to create something new. The trouble 
is that new forms are rarely invented. New 
moods, though, come into being with every 
human being, because no two people think 
and feel exactly in the same way. 

The average person, unfortunately, will 
not take pains to ascertain just what he does 
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think or feel, because it is much easier 
merely to imitate what somebody else has 
done. Those who will not take the pains, 
if they write verse, will be the spring poets. 
Those who will use the necessary effort and 
imagination will be the genuine poets, even 
though they write of spring or other seem- 
ingly worn-out subjects. 

One more word about form: Were I a 
young versifier, | should try to write some- 
thing beside quatrains in the more common 
metres, if for no other reason than because 
these are the easiest and most common 
forms. Not that I would forbid myself 
these forms entirely, but I would try for 
variety. Even though I have been talking 
chiefly about something beside versification, 
| am not unaware of its importance. Of 
two poems on the same subject, equally 
good in other respects, I should be inclined 
to take the one with the less obvious form. 





“CENTRAL” 


In Japan when the subscriber rings up the 
exchange the operator may be expected to 
ask: 

“What number does the honorable son 
of the moon and stars desire?” 

“Hohi, two, three.” 

“Will the honorable person graciously for- 
give the inadequacy of the insignificant serv- 
ice and permit this humble slave of the wire 
to inform him that the never-to-be-sufficient- 
ly-censured line is busy!”—Dresrerd. 





AN EDITOR’S QUICK JUDGMENT 


The editor in question, like most others, 
was obliged to refuse a great many stories. 
A lady once wrote him: 

“Sir: You sent back last week a story 
of mine. I know that you did not read 
the story, for as a test I had pasted together 
pages 18, 19 and 20, and the story came 
back with these pages still pasted; and so 
| know you are a fraud and turn down 
stories without reading same.” 

The editor wrote back: “Madam: At 
breakfast when I open an egg I don’t have 
to eat the whole egg to discover it is bad.” 
—E xchange. 





| . | 
>100 Prize for SHORT STORY 


Write for full details of this prize offer, and also 
how Dr. Richard Burton, “greatest authority of 
them all,” is teaching Short-Story 
Writing by mail with splendid suc- 
cess. His students have made many 
thousands from their stories. Here 
is a real training course with indi- 
vidual criticism and grading of your 
work—not a cut and dried affair. 
Also a Special Criticism Service by 
Dr. Burton Dr, Burton on your completed stories, 
Send today for booklet, “Short-Story Writing,” 
and learn how to try for the $100 prize. Special 
rate and Profit-Sharing Plan, 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE f 
328 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





AUTHORS: Let me assume the respon- 
sibility of typing, revising, criticizing or 
marketing your manuscripts. Unload 
them on me, a professional author’s helper; 
my work will be satisfactory. 

Apartment 101, 
385 11th Street, Portland, Oregon 








WRITERS! AUTHORS! 


Let me do your typing. I guarantee 
neat, accurate work and prompt service. 


Mss.—50c per 1000 words. 
Poems—2c per line. 
FRIEDA M. WENDLING 

107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, N. Y. 











Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an authors’ experienced typist. 


50c per 1000 words. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 














POETRY CRITICISM 


Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer. 


MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, Ill. 




















WE PRINT — PUBLISH — MARKET 
BOOKS OF THE BETTER CLASS 


Such as Biographies, Histories, 

Family Records, Plays, Verse 
LIMITED AND DE LUXE EDITIONS 
Also Monographs, Pamphlets, and other Brainy Things 
of the Unusual Kind Having a Purpose 
In Association with a Modern and Fully Equipped Plant 
Enquire at 
THE AVONDALE PRESS 
(Incorporated) 

Suite 1004-1009, 1841 Broadway 
at Columbus Circle 
“NEW YORK’S NEW CENTRE” 
Telephoning Columbus 2998-2999 for an appointment 
Estimates Promptly Furnished 
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Opening the Door to a 
Broad Market 


How fo Syndicaté Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


The magazine 
sections of our 
modern newspa- 
pers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the writer 
who will take ad- 
vantage of the op- 
portunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a few 
hours’ work into a 
wortk-while profit. 


HOW TO SYNDICATE 








There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 
being readily acceptable to the feature 
editor. As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 
time into additional income. And while 
gathering and writing about interesting 
happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 
later on. 


This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It dis- 
cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other points that will 
help the writer. 


If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 
Bound in Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E, 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $1.00. Please send me a copy of 
HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 
mail, postpaid. 








THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


The Dial, 152 W. 13th St, New York City. 
Acting Editor, Marianne Moore. Monthly; 52c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “With regard to the kind of 
stories which The Dial wishes to publish, I quote 
from Jean Wick, ‘Stories Editors Buy and Why’ 
—a statement made by the editor of The Dial: 
‘In deciding whether or not we accept for pub- 
lication in The Dial a story submitted to us we 
are guided almost wholly by the intensity of the 
impression made upon us by that story. Of 
course, the means by which the author attains this 
intensity are very varied and, of course, each 
manner of attack presupposes its own technique. 
But, of course, all stories, whatever their char- 
acter, depend in part for their intensity upon the 
delicacy of the writer’s perception of verbal values 
as well as upon the delicacy of his perception of 
character and environment. And, of course, 
prose rhythms are quite as important as those 
of verse.’ Contributions are paid for by The 
Dial upon acceptance. Prose is paid for at the 
rate of two cents a word. Translations are paid 
for at the rate of one cent a word. Verse is 
paid for at the rate of twenty dollars a page. 
The Dial is glad to consider for publication: 
criticism, fiction, and verse—free .verse or that 
which is regular.” 


Field and Stream, 45 W. 45th St., New York 
City. Editor, Ray P. Holland. Monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use hunting, fishing 
and camping stories, with plenty of action; prac- 
tical articles on these subjects; also photographs. 
We report within two weeks, and pay on accept- 
ance, one cent a word and up.” 


The Entertainer, Shuey Bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 
Editor, Phil La Mar Anderson. “The Enter- 
tainer is a new magazine (weekly) in the field 
of theatrical publications, devoting space both to 
musical comedies and vaudeville offerings. The 
Entertainer desires short stories of the stage and 
theater and for any accepted, will pay liberally.” 
. M., desires 


” The Laughing Horse, Santa Fe, N 


no material at present.” 


The P. F. Volland Company, Joliet, Ill, pub- 
lishers and manufacturers of greeting cards, place 
and tally cards and mottoes, also juvenile books, 
“report on material from one week to ten days 
after receipt, and pay, on acceptance, 50c per line 
and on a royalty basis.” 


The Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan, 200 
Division Ave., No. Grand Rapids, Mich. Editor, 
W. V. Morrow. Monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use only technical articles on wood- 
working. We pay $6 per 1,000 words on publi- 
cation, reporting usually within one week.” 

U. S. Navy Magazine, 422 Spreckels Bldg., San 
Diego, Calif. Editor, F..W. Fish. Semi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $4.50 a year. “We are buying very 
little at present. Will consider only first-class 
Naval material for the enlisted men of the U. S 
Navy, and only poems and short articles (2) 
words to 1,000) are desired.” 
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The Literary Digest, 354 4th Ave. New York 
City. “All our articles are condensed from other 
periodicals or from books, and we use no orig- 
inal communications.” 


The Sleuth Magazine, 235 Market St., Newark, 
N. J. “We are in the market for stories that 
would interest the detective profession and peace 
officers. Our publication circulates to all peace 
officers throughout America. We will pay as high 
as $5 a story. The size of the story does not 
matter. Our printing size is 10x14. We would 
like to secure, also, pictures of interest to police 
and detectives. We would like to hear from 
magazine distributors in the West and South. 


Interludes 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Editor, Wm. James Price. Issued quarterly; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want poems which 
possess originality, color, imagery and power. As 
a rule, these should not be over thirty lines; but 
we can use an occasional narrative poem of even 
100 lines—if it have action, coupled with the other 
qualities we desire. An occasional short sketch, 
or a brief article about poets or poetry, will be 
considered—but these must be of a high order. 
We do not debar either free verse or prose 
poems; and the unknown is just as welcome with 
us as the well-known poet. Contributors should 
remember, however, that we are aiming high. It 
will be wise to study the magazine before sub- 
mitting MSS. We usually report on material 
within from two weeks to two months. We pay 
only in prizes. Copies of magazine are sent to 
contributors.” 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Guaranteed Best Quality 


Price 30c Each, $2.40 Per Dozen. 
Money Back If Not Perfectly Satisfied 
“18 KARAT” CARBON AND RIBBON CO. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 











> 
THE WriITER’s MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for ali Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so go 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. 
man 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a ma 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 














M« METHOD OF HELPING a fiction writer 
is first of all to make a careful study of 
his individual needs and then meet those 
needs. I use no lesson sheets, no printed 
assignments or set criticisms. Invariably 
each writer presents different problems. 
Within the period for which the student is 
enrolled I undertake to read and criticize 
all he writes and to take complete charge 
of his entire writing program. 


I do not teach writing as such. I assume 
the student writes fair English. I do not 
want to duplicate college courses or general 
courses in literature. Writers come to me 
with rejected manuscripts and I tell them 
what is the matter with them. We collab- 
orate with the object of selling. 


During the past summer my students, 
mostly beginners, have sold stories to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Harper’s Magazine, 
Collier’s Weekly, Atlantic Monthly, and sev- 
eral of the lesser magazines. 


Writers who wish to examine the methods 


342 Madison Avenue - 





Professional Literary Training 


of plot building worked out by Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin and myself at Columbia 
University, which I use in all my teaching, 
can do so by securing a copy of our new 
book, “Narrative Technique,” which I will 
be glad to secure for them from the pub- 
lishers here in New York and to forward 
to any address on receipt_of $2.50, plus 
postage. 

The fees for my instruction by mail are: 
Preliminary two-months course, $25.00; 
four months’ term of Technique of the 
Short Story, $60.00; four months’ term of 
Professional Collaboration, $120.00; single 
manuscripts, $10.00. Payment in install- 
ments can be arranged. 

If you wish to apply for study with me, 
I suggest that you send me a manuscript 
together with a letter about yourself and a 
check for $10. With my criticism of the 
manuscript I will advise you what course 
of study, if any, I think you should pursue. 
If later you enroll, the fee paid: will be ap- 
plied to the cost of the course. 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, 
ler’s and elsewhere, Author of “‘Narrative Technique.” 


New York City 








Post Paid. 
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YOU 


will surely find it profitable to advertise in our 
columns if you have any particular service or 
product to offer writers. Write to Advertising 
Manager of WRITER’S DIGEST for rates. 
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MEN WANTED 
PLEASANT WORK BIG PAY 
We have several openings for hustling salesmen 


= to work, all or spare time, as special represent- 
= atives of SPORTSMAN’S DIGEST. 


PERMANENT, PROFITABLE INCOME 


This is YOUR opportunity to establish a 
= permanent, profitable income by using all of your 
= time selling subscriptions for SPORTSMAN’S 
= DIGEST, the popular outdoor magazine. 

Write today for full particulars, 

Address, G. J. Weber, Circulation Manager 

SPORTSMAN’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street 


HATA 


Cincinnati 





AStatersts Ce Abt etee 


Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
“AN BE LEARNED—bDy studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 


to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or Pz with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book— TODAY —an watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


G ALL «STOMACH 


TROUBLE 


Indigestion, Gas, Colic, Pain in Right Side. I tried every- 
thing, even two operations, before finding help I'll tell you 
about, E. 





MADELINE E. UNGER 
Dept. D-204, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, Il. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE 
JOURNALS 


(Continued from page 36) 


handled by most writers, and should be 
written in about the same way as Method 
Stories, referred to above. Include what- 
ever photographs you can secure with the 
story, describe in the necessary detail what 
the plant is doing along these lines, and how 
it is being done; tell what the workers think 
of it themselves, give the costs, and the re- 
sults achieved. 


New Inventions 


Stories of new inventions will always 
sell if the invention is one that is really 
needed, that saves time, or does a certain 
type of work in a better manner. The in- 
vention should be described in more or less 
detail so that your reader will thoroughly 
understand its workings, and if possible a 
picture of it should be included with the 
story. The name and address of the in- 
ventor should also be given, and what plans, 
if any, have been made for placing it on 
the market. 


Factory Operation 


Stories of this nature would include those 
discussing such subjects as factory heating, 
lighting and ventilation, ways and means of 
insuring the safety of workers, arrange- 
ments of equipment or machinery for the 
conserving of space, purchasing of raw ma- 
terials, transportation, warehousing, ex- 
porting, etc. In fact, any matter pertain- 
ing directly to the operation of an industrial 
p!ant would be included under this head- 
ing. 

Because of the great variety of such sub- 
jects a general outline that would cover 
them all can hardly be given, but the primary 
point for the writer to bear in mind is the 
fact that any of these subjects should be 
written as informative stories, describing in 
detail the topic under discussion that other 
industrial executives may get the most profit 
out of the story. And if possible they should 
aiways include photographs or other illus- 
trations. 

For instance, if a certain factory, say in 
the machinery field, has succeeded in build- 
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ing up a good volume of export business, 
a story fully describing how this was done, 
how buyers in the foreign markets were 
reached, how the advertising was conducted, 
how the transportation end of the matter 
is handled, what the terms of payment are, 
etc., would probably sell at a good price to 
some magazine in the machinery manufac-- 
turing field. 

And there are many other topics of this 
kind pertaining to factory operation that 
could be profitably handled by most 
writers. 


Factory Management 


This would include such subjects as fac- 
tory financing, service, system, overhead 
costs, insurance, fire protection, collecting, 
credits, inventory systems, business or com- 
mercial law as it directly affects industrial 
plants, ete. 

Like articles on Factory Operation, it is 
hard'y possible to give an outline that would 
apply to all topics of this nature because 
there are so many of them. 

Whatever may be the subject you are 
writing upon, cover it fully, and make it 

“how” story from first to last. Include 
photographs or any forms pertaining to the 
subject matter of the story. 

For instance, a certain factory may have 
| particularly good system for keeping track 
of the overhead costs. A story describing 
this system in detail, telling just how the 
costs are arrived at, how the system enables 
the plant to reduce the cost of certain items, 
ete., and including copies of all the forms 
used, would very likely sell if the method 
were not one in common use. 


Association Stories 


Nearly all of the manufacturing indus- 
tries have their own national, sectional, state 
and local associations, and by keeping in 
touch with the secretaries of such organiza- 
tions the writer will find that he can occa- 
sionally secure good stories. For consider- 
able space is given to association matters in 
most of the Industrial magazines, and 
though much of this is sent in by the secre- 
taries themselves or by staff correspondents, 
the average writer will find that he can 
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AUTHORS Poets ScENARISTS 


For 40 cents per 1000 words, including carbon copy, 
I will type manuscripts neatly, correctly and promptly. 
Poems 1 cent per line. Work Guaranteed. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HOW TO WRITE 


How TO WRITE SHORT STORIES 


Tue Writer—pioneer magazine for authors—offers an in- 
teresting series ei line-by-line analyses of modern short 
stories to teach authorship by the case method. Monthly 
reports from magazine editors of what they want from 
authors. Other features of interest, $2.50 a year, 25c a 
copy. Subscribe at once to receive the November issue. 
DEPT. G THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO. 

1430 Massachusetts Avenue, _ Cambridge, Massachusetts 














TYPING TELLS 
Let experts type, correct, revise those MSS. 
Letter perfect work 60c per M with carbon. 
Revision extra. Speed, Service, Satisfaction. 
THE WRITESHOP 
763 West Tenth St., San Pedro, Cal. 











PRINTING SPECIAL 


address or your business address 
100 envelopes and 100 


Your name and 
printed on 100 letterheads, 
cards, complete for only $1.50. 

THE PRINT SHOP 
29-A. P. St., N. E. Washington, D. C. 











DON’T SCORN $50 CHECKS 


Write for the CONFESSION MAGAZINES. My book teaches you 
specialized technique for selling to new and profitable markets. In 
the past two years I have sold ‘ad 100 confession stories. Learn 
what to write and how to write 

Send $1.00 for “HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONS” to 


CONFESSION CRAFT 
83 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








SEND ME YOUR STORIES 


Professional Author, knowing the market 
and editorial needs will constructively criti- 
cise and, in meritorious instances, revise and 
collaborate on a limited number of manu- 
Let me show you how to get that 
Enclose a fee of $10.00 with 
Longer 


scripts. 
story across. 
every ms. of 2,500 to 10,000 words. 
stuff on special rates. 
Cc. S. MONTANYE 
130 Fort Washington Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 




























































DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels, 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical, Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
300 Butler Building 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.75 
money order or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid. 

Name 


(check, 
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sometimes arrange with editors for the 
handling of such material. 

Convention stories are also profitable, and 
whenever a convention is to be he'd in your 
community, a query to the editors of maga- 
zines in that particular field may secure you 
a good assignment. 

While there are a great many other topics 
used by the Industrial magazines that most 
writers are qualified to handle, I don’t think 
it necessary that we devote any more space 
to this discussion. For, as I have stated, 
the Merchandising Group is far more im- 
portant to the average writer, and it is to 
this field that he should therefore give the 
most of his attention. 

ET your heart on achieving, not on accu- 

mulating. Then accumulating will take 
care of itself.—Forbes Magazine (N. Y.) 





“MHE force of the understanding increases 

with the health of the body. When 
the body labors under disease, the mind is 
incapacitated for thinking.”—Democritus. 




















































My DETAILED CRITICISM includes the 
actual correction of manuscripts, where such is 
needed, for faults of composition, punctuation, 
grammar and the manuscript’s manner of 
preparation—and also a letter explaining in 
detail all such corrections, and criticising the 


Manuscripts up 


“ 


Poetry and Songs, Sc a line. 


For manuscripts over 5,000 words long, add 50c for each additional 1,000 words up to 30,000 


words, beyond which special rates are made. 


I also offer a typing service—featuring neatness and attention to misspelled words and 
grammatical errors—by expert typists familiar with the preparing of manuscripts. Fine quality 
One complete carbon copy. 


bond paper used. 


My service will give complete satisfaction—otherwise money cheerfully refunded. Address 


T. C. O’DONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


T. C. O’Donnell 


—recently editor of THE Writer’s Dicest, and formerly editor of Wayside Tales and Outing, 
author of five successful books, and contributor to popular and trade magazines, offers a con- 
structive criticism service that is of exceptional value to writers—because it has for its back- 
ground a knowledge of what the editors in every field are looking for, and, as a result of a 
long experience in writing and selling to editors, of how to write acceptably and how to 
prepare manuscripts in the most attractive form. | 


manuscript as a whole from the standpoint of 
idea and discussing the general handling and 
salability of the idea, also a list of markets to 
which the manuscript is best adapted. My 
rates are based upon the thoroughness of the 
Service offered, as follows: 


to 1,000 words, $1.00 
* 2,000 xs $2.00 
** 3,000 on 


** 4,000 i 
“ 5,000 2 


The rate is 75c for each 1,000 words. 
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THE DAY’S WORK 


(Continued from page 40) 


DeAR ForuM EprtTor: 

We have some very distinguished writers 
in our little Capital City, who I know would 
only be too glad to form an organization, 
for one gains much in mingling with oth- 
ers in the same profession. 

| hope to hear from those who are inter- 
ested, in the near future. 

Lioyp S. MARSHALL. 
P. O. Box 1573, Phoenix, Ariz. 





Adele Thane, 99 Gainsboro St., Boston, 
Mass., would like to join a writers’ club 
in Boston. Won’t some of you Bostonians, 
who are eager to add an enthusiastic writer 
to your group, please get in touch with Miss 
Thane? 





Dear Forum Eprtor: 

I have been enjoying THE WRITER’s 
Dicest for some time, and wish to add my 
“thank you” for the many benefits received 
from reading it. 

It has been about three years since | re- 
ceived a never-to-be-forgotten check for my 
first accepted manuscript—-a poem. ‘The 
thrill that accompanied the receipt of that 
small sum, was the “once-in-a-writer’s-life- 
time”—that ecstatic moment that stands out 
above all others—and which we recall with 
a smile, and a warming of the heart ever 
after. Since then, I have sold quite a num- 
ber of poems, both adult and juvenile, and 
some juvenile stories, to markets listed 
the DicEst. 

| would be glad to hear from other 
Writers, especially those who are interested 
in poetry, as we might receive mutual bene- 
lit from an exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences, 

Cora May V. PREBLE. 

13 N. Acacia St., Compton, Calif. 





Dear Forum Eprror: 

Thought I would drop a line to your in- 
teresting paper which I have taken several 
years. I read with interest the letters in 
The Day’s Work section and appreciate this 


IT PAYS TO WRITE 


Short Story Writing — Photoplay Writing — Stage 
Play Writing — Newspaper Work — offers money, 
fame, power. A Literary Career through Expert 
Assistance by Disti ished Authors and_ well- 
known Editors and Newspapermen. Also a Manu- 
script Sales Department handling the work of new 
and established writers. 
Plot i} and 70 page Copyright Book Free. 
HARVARD COMPANY 
253-263 Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco, Callf. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Correctly—Accurately—Promptly 
Expert typing service at reasonable rates. Full par- 
ticulars sent on request. 


JOHN LANGTON 
3406 Cook Avenue, Saint Louis, Missouri. 











PICTURE THE DIFFERENCE— 

When a publisher gets an ordinary typed story and 
a BADGER TYPED manuscript. 

It is often the difference between an acceptance and 
a refusal. 

Don’t let your chances be jeopardized by a poorly 
typed manuscript. Have it BADGER typed. 

BADGER TYPING BUREAU 

221 Third St., Grand 3335, Milwaukee, Wisc. 











WRITERS! 

Your manuscripts revised and _ typed 
promptly and accurately .for 40 cents per 
thousand words. Helpful little book FREE 
with every order. 

ELMER WHITTAKER 
Box 34 (D), Segreganset, Mass. 














PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting  illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, §3.85: 
Foreign, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 
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ST hase OF THE Own eRsuir. MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 

Requéred by the Act of Congress of oo 24, 1912, of 

the WRITER’S DIGEST, published monthly at Cincin 

nati, Ohio, for October 1, 1925. 

State of Ohio, County of Hamilton, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared W. L. Gordon, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Editor of the WRITER’S DIGE 
and that the following is, to the best of his Pees ise dl 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula 
tions, printed on the reserve of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 





Publisher—Edward Rosenthal.............. Cincinnati, O. 
eS, fe eR eee Cincinnati, O. 
Managing Editor—W. L. Gordon........... Cincinnati, O. 
Business Manager—G. J. Weber........... Cincinnati, O. 


2. That the owners are: 
WOWEEG TORSTEN. 0.6 vccccsicieidceeces .-Cincinnati, O. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in the cases where the stockholders or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for which such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afhant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 


than as so stated by him. W. L. GORDON, Editor. 


Sworn to and a before me this twenty- seeped 
day of September, 192 A. M. SCHONEBERGE 
[Seal] (My commission expires Dec. 28, 1937.) 








For Verse Writers 


This is the most complete, practical and helpful 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
re of all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
sa “You certainly have swept into one volume 

1 ‘a the chief fects con- P 
cerning the technique of 
verse, There is no better a 
book than this one for 
those who wish to study 
the art of versification.” 

Some of the many im- 
portant subjects treated 
are: The Ten Elements 
of Poetry, The Choice of 
Words, The Analysis of T 
Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, } 
Meters and the Stanza, | 
Blank Verse, Dramatic 
Poetry, The Ballad, The 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light 
Verse, Satirical Verse, 
Humorous Verse Parody, 

Helps in the Study of 
Poetry, etc., etc. 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 
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With this book at | | 
your = pa col mas- 
ter the ro at 
meter, rhythm, rhymes, such intricate but highly 
marketable forms as the rondel, rondeau, ron- 
delet and sonnet; you can build up your poem 
into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand 
the technique of the parody and, above all, “the 
language of poetry.” 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 
merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price 
of $2. 00 (bill, postal order or check) attached. 


WRITER’S DIGEST Zinéinnati. 6." 
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friendly, helpful bond which tends to make 
a more mutual understanding among writ- 
ers. I am just an amateur in the writer’s 
game, but am intensely interested in it, 
nevertheless. 

I live in the beautiful Ozark Hills of Mis- 
souri, a section made famous by artists of 
pen and brush. This country abounds i 
beautiful scenery which furnishes ideal set- 
tings for romance in literary work. There 
are lots of springs and natural caves here, 
as well as several health resorts. Will be 
giad to answer all letters about this section 
from any interested inquirers as well as ex- 
change letters from any parties interested 
in the literary game. 

Wishing the Writer’s Dicest much de- 
served, continued success, I am, 

Respectfully, 
Car B. Ike. 
Hutton Valley, Mo. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

[ have been a constant reader of your 
vaiuable publication for the past year, and 
am proud to say that I have learned many 
things which would have cost me one hun- 
dred times more if I had had to pay else- 
where. I think that a subscriber gets so 
many valuable returns for the small sum 
of $2.00 a year! Although I am an ama- 
teur, I do not get discouraged, but continue 
to push my way through the rough seas of 
discouragement, to reach the shores of suc- 
cess. I would like to get in touch with some 
fellow writers, as I feel a correspondence 
would be of mutual benefit. What I know 
about short story writing I owe to the 
\WriITER’s DIGEST. 

LAURENCE J. CAVALIER. 
P. O. Box 61, Sta. F, New Orleans, La. 





If there is a writers’ club in Toledo, Ohio, 
and we hope there is, won’t someone please 
tell Miss M. Jean Foster, care P. E. Heskett, 
385-A Secor Ave., Toledo, Ohio, how and 
where to find it? 





O have fixed ideas in this ever-changing 
world is to be ultimately broken on the 
wheel of destiny. 
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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, “His 
meaning was clear. ..”. We stop. 
The word “clear” is not just the 
word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word 
‘clear. There we find “intelligi- 
ble, lucid, explicit, expressive, sig 
nificant, distinct, precise, definite 
well-dehned, perspicuous, transpicu- 
ous, plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, transparent, 
above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.” See what a 
field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every 
word and expression are given in 
this manner. 











rik! WRITER’S DIGEST, I 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. i 
Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or 

money order). Send me by return mail one I 
opy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words J 
ind Phrases, I 
ET eT eee eT Teer ET Ter CTT tee 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE FANS! 


THIS BOOK WILL DOUBLE THE FASCINATION 


No More Hunting For The Right Word 


Whether you are working on a short 
story, an article for a trade paper, writing 
a personal letter, or studying a cross word 
puzzle, this book gives to you the exact 
word you want. 

As an illustration, you are busy on a 
story. Words are flowing from your pen 
in an unceasing stream—but suddenly you 
stop. That last word doesn’t exactly ex 
press your thought—there ought to be a 
better word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget's Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


BY PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs 
It is just as indispensable to every hom 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author can 


f 


afford to be without it. The purpose « 
dictionary is merely to explain the meaning 
of words; the word being given to find the 
idea it is intended to convey. The object 
of the Thesaurus is exactly the opposite of 
this; the idea being given, to find the word 
or phrase by which that idea may be most 
iitly and aptly expressed. 

This book is regarded by our most dis 
tinguished scholars. as indispensable for 
daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages 
Price, Postpaid, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


















































The Secret of Success 


is no secret after all! 


You know these names 





EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 
Novelist and Traveler 
GRACE BLISS STEWART 
Writer of Children’s Stories 


J. E. BULLARD 
Writer for 200 Papers 


HELEN SHERMAN GRIFFITH 
Playwright and Novelist 


EARL G. CURTIS 
Popular Story Writer 
ALMA BOICE HOLLAND 
A familiar name in the magazines 
HERMAN PETERSEN 


Writer of Adventure Stories 


BESS STREETER ALDRICH 


Everybody reads her stories 








Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work be- 
cause they are taught to do so. One student has 
reported sales of $600 in one week; another has 
recently won a $2,000 prize; others have sold their 


first stories. News of this sort comes in every day, 











These, and many other students 
and clients in our Literary Courses 


have achieved notable success. 


What they say about the courses 
taught by The Home Correspond- 
the booklet “29 


ence School in 


Stories of Success” is worth reading. 











R. ESENWEIN’S | successful 
Story Writing, 
Prof. Neal’s Newspaper and Mag- | 
Courses, have | 
than 


Courses in 


azine Journalism 


done more for writers any 


other means of literary training. 


ASK FOR THIS BOOKLET 
“29 Stories of Success” 


Besides coaching those writers 
whose names are so well known, 
and who are making a business of 
Writing, these courses have helped 
hundreds to attain a modest suc- 
cess, apart from their regular voca- 
stenog- 
Many have 


tions—mothers, teachers, 
raphers and others. 
taken the courses for their great 


cultural benefits. 


We Can Help You 
-——---——CLIP HERE————---- 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or obliga- 
tion your booklet 


“99 Stories of Success” 


I am interested 


From The 


Writer's 


Digest 


11-25 
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